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The following testimony was made public on March 14, 1957, by 
resolution of the subcommittee. 


TUESDAY, MARCH 12, 1957 


Unirtep Srates SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE T'o INVESTIGATE THE ADMINISTRATION 
OF THE INTERNAL Security Act AND OTHER 
INTERNAL Security Laws, or THE 
CoMMITTEE ON THE J UDICIARY, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 2:15 p.m. in room 135, 
Senate Office Building, Senator William E. Jenner, presiding. 

Present : Senators Jenner and Watkins. 

Also present: Robert Morris, chief counsel; William A. Rusher, as- 
sociate counsel; Benjamin Mandel, research director, and Robert Mc- 
Manus, investigations analyst. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Emmerson, will you stand to be sworn, please? 

Senator JenNER. Do you swear the testimony you give in this hear- 
ing will be the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth, so help 
you God? 

Mr. Emmerson. I do. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Emmerson, would you give your name and address 
to the reporter ? 


TESTIMONY OF JOHN K. EMMERSON, DEPUTY CHIEF OF MISSION, 
COUNSELOR OF EMBASSY, BEIRUT, LEBANON 


Mr. Emmerson. John K. Emmerson, my present post is the Amer- 
ican Embassy in Beirut, Lebanon. 

Mr. Morris. And what is your actual assignment at this time? 

Mr. Emmerson. I am deputy chief of mission, and counselor of 
embassy, at Beirut. 

Mr. Morris. Are you on a special assignment here in the United 
States ? 

Mr. Emmerson. I have been on a special assignment to the General 
Assembly in the United Nations with the United States delegation 
since the 1st of November. 

Senator Jenner. Let the record show Senator Watkins is now here. 

Mr. Morris. Senator Watkins, this is Mr. John K. Emmerson, our 
witness today, and these gentlemen are Mr. Cartwright and Mr. Hips- 
ley of the State Department. 

The witness has just now been sworn, Senator. We are asking his 
present special assignment here in the United States. 
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Mr. Emmerson. I have been assigned as a member of the United 
States delegation to the United Nations and I am now proceeding back 
to my eee in Beirut. In the meantime, I have been transferred to 
the Embassy in Paris where I expect to assume my duties toward the 
end of this month. 

Mr. Morris. You will be in Paris the next assigment ? 

Mr. Exmerson. That is right. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Emmerson, what has been the nature of your as- 
signment at the United Nations? 

Mr. Emmerson. I have been one of the liaison officers for the NEA 
area. That is the Middle East area, the Bureau of Near Eastern Af- 
fairs in the State Department. 

Mr. Morris. As such, what do you do? 

Mr. Emmerson. My duties were largely liaison with the delegations 
from the Middle Eastern countries. We have representatives in each 
of the four geographic bureaus of the departments who serve in that 
capacity during the session of the General Assembly. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Emmerson, the reason the subcommittee has asked 
you to be here today is that there has accumulated in the public record 
of the Internal Security Subcommittee since 1951 statements, testi- 
mony about you and certain documents of yours, so we felt in order 
to have a full story, that it would be well if you would appear and 
give testimony on these various items. 

This testimony and these items relate to a period of time when you 
were-~-and shortly thereafter—in Yenan, which was the Chinese Com- 
munist headquarters in China during the recent war. I wonder if 
you could begin your testimony today by telling us about your general 
assignment to Yenan and the nature of your duties there. 

Mr. Exmerson. I was assigned coward the end of 1943 as a political 
adviser to General Stilwell. I was concurrently second secretary of 
Embassy in Chungking and political adviser to General Stilwell. 

As a Japanese language officer and Foreign Service officer who had 
had experience in Japan, my duties in the theater were concerned en- 
tirely with Japanese matters, interrogation of prisoners of war, psy- 
cholgical warfare particularly. 

In the fall of 1944 our Government, or the Army, the United States 
Army, established in Yenan, the Communist headquarters, a United 
States Observers’ Mission. This was done with the consent of General 
Chiang Kai-shek, and consisted of an Army unit in Yenan. 

My assignment to the observers’ section was concerned exclusively 
with phychological warfare matters. It was known that there was a 
group of Japanese prisoners of war who had been taken by the 
Chinese Communists and who were operating in Yenan. The head 
of this group was a well-known Japanese Communist by the name 
of Okano. That was the name he used at this period. He later used 
the name of Nozaka. It is one and the same person. So that, when 
I arrived in Yenan, the purpose of my assignment was to find out 
the kind of activities which were being conducted by this group of 
Japanese prisoners of war. At that time in 1944 we were, of course, 
concerned with the prosecution of the war against Japan. 

The presence, I think, of an American observers’ mission in Yenan 
indicated that there was cooperation between the Chinese Communists 
and ourselves as far as the war against Japan was concerned, so that 
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we were eager to find out the kinds of activities which the Japanese 
prisoners of war there were conducting, the psychological warfare 
that they were engaged in, and whatever information or intelligence 
they might have with respect to Japan. 

I think, Judge Morris, that is the background of my assignment to 
Yenan. 

Mr. Morris. You would report, would you not, back to your supe- 
riors on the activities of this Japanese Peoples’ Emancipation League, 
isn’t that what it was called ? 

Mr. Emmerson. That is right. 

Mr. Morris. That was a Communist organization was it not? 

Mr. Emmerson. Yes; that was the propaganda organization of the 
Japanese Communist prisoners of war. They alled themselves the 
Japanese Peoples’ Emancipation League, and they put out leaflets 
and pamphlets of various sorts which were distributed behind the 
Japanese lines or in the areas which were under Japanese control, 
purely a propaganda operation, but of course completely under the 
direction of the Japanese Communist leader, Okano, who in turn was 
under the direction of the Chinese Communists. 

Mr. Morris. When you wrote back to your superiors, you wrote 
generally sympathetically with the work that these people were doing, 
did you not? 

Mr. Emmerson. I was reporting on the kind of work they were 
doing, and it seemed to me that this was interesting to us in showing 
that it was possible to carry on psychological w arfare against the 
Japanese, so if you use the w vord ‘sympathetically” to indicate that I 
felt that they were achieving some success in these lines, then that 
is correct. 

Mr. Morris. In that connection— 

Senator Warxins. Let me ask a question there. 

I am a little at a loss to know what Japanese prisoners of war could 
do. Were they finally discharged as prisoners or were they under 
somebody’s custody ? 

How did they get the appellation of being “prisoners of war” ? 

Mr. Emmerson. They were prisoners of war and they were in the 
custody of the Chinese Communists. They had been captured on the 
front lines in China by the Chinese Communists and they were kept 
in an area, an enclosed area. 

Senator Warxins. A compound, a prison ? 

Mr. Emmerson. It was a sort of a very informal prison. 

They did not have actual barriers. They trusted most of these 
people, and Yenan was geographically situated so that they could 
capture them if they tried to run away. 

Senator Warxins. Did they have arms? 

Mr. Emmerson. They had no arms. They lived in caves as most 
of the people in Yenan did, in the side of ‘the mountain, but they 
were in a particular area of the town, and they also had whi at they 
called the Peoples Peasants and Workers School in which they con- 
ducted courses and carried on indoctrination programs of these 
prisoners of war. 

Senator Warxins. Were the Chinese Communists working with 
them at the time! 
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Mr. Emmerson. Yes; they were under complete control of the 
Chinese Communists, but the Chinese entrusted the actual operation 
to the direction of this Japanese Communist, Okano, who was then 
present in Yenan and who directed the whole operation. He was a 
Japanese himself, but again he was subject to the orders. 

Senator Warkins. What was the operation they were doing? 

Mr. Emmerson. It consisted largely of two things. One was the 
psychological warfare. 

Senator Warkins. Against whom ? 

Mr. Emmerson. Against the Japanese. 

Senator Warkrys. In the homeland ? 

Mr. Emmerson. In the homeland and in China; that is, the Japa- 
nese Army operating in ag and the Japanese homeland. 

Senator Warkrns. These Japanese prisoners of war were conduct- 
ing a psychological campaign, according to what you have just said, 

gainst the Japanese at home? 

“Mr, Everson. That is right. 

Senator Warkins. And those on the mainland ? 

Mr. Emmerson. They had been indoctrinated to the extent that tney 
accepted the idea of the end of the war, opposition to militarism, and 
readiness to work for what they called a democratic future in Japan. 

Senator Warxrys. In other words, they were seeking to undermine 
the armed might of Japan at that time. 

Mr. Emmerson. That is right. 

Senator Warkins. And stop the war? 

Mr. Emmerson. That is right ; exactly. 

Senator War«rns. I did not understand what you were talking 
about. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Emmerson, one document is in our record and | 
would like to ask you if it was prepared by you. It is only a page 
and a half, and, if you would read it for us, I would appreciate it. 
Read it and identify it. 

Mr. Emmerson. You mean read it aloud ? 

Mr. Morris. Yes, I think so. 

Mr. Emmerson. And may I discuss it as I go along ? 

Mr. Morris. I wish you would. 

Mr. Emmerson. Yes. This is a report written in Yenan on Novem- 
ber 7, 1944, a very short time after I had arrived in Yenan, and the 
title is “Proposed Projects Against Japan.” 

Copies of all our reports went to the commanding general of the 
theater and to the Embassy in Chungking. [Reading :] 

My short study of the activities of Susumu Okano and the Japanese Peoples 
Emancipation League in Communist China convinces me that we can utilize the 
experience and achievements of this group to advantage in the prosecution of 
the war against Japan. 

Mr. Morris. MayI breakin? You knew it was a Communist organi- 
zation ? 

Mr. Emmerson. I knew it was a Communist organization. I felt 
that the fact that they had been successful in indoctrinating prisoners 
of war to the point where they were willing to participate in activities 
directed against the Japanese military and against the Japanese regime 
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meant that the use of such people was a possibility, and, therefore, 
might contribute to our effort against Japan. [Reading :] 


Without going into the details of methods and materials, all of which are 
being carefully investigated here, we can suggest the following proposals: 

“(1) Effect the organization of an international ‘Free Japan’ movement. 
The Japanese Peoples Emancipation League (Nihon Jinmin Kaiho Renmei) 
has an estimated membership of 450 Japanese prisoners in north and central 
China. Its declared principles are democratic. It is not identified with the 
Communist Party.” 

I would like to point out here I wrote a number of other reports 
which gave in detail the program and the principles of this propa- 
ganda organization. They were, to a large extent—if I can recall them 
after this period of time—antagonism toward the militarists, the 
ending of the war, peace, freedom, democracy, that kind of thing. 

Now, I say these were the decl: ured prince iples of this organization. 
It was obv iously a Communist organization, and that was completely 
known to me at the time. 

Mr. Morris. But there is nowhere that you say that in that docu- 
ment ¢ 

Mr. Emmerson. I say, “Its declared principles are democratic.” 
The next sentence I say, “It is not identified with the Communist 
Party.” 

I might say here that the Communists deliberately did not identify 
it as being a Communist organization, because they expected that, by 
so doing, ‘the effect would be greater among the Japanese, because, as 
I say, the le: iflets, the materi: ul which they scattered and used in China 
contained the kind of platitudes which I have mentioned, “down with 
the militarists, surrender of Japan, democratic principles, peace,” 
that sort of thing which, after all, in a general sense, were the same 
kind of things that we were talking about with respect to Japan. 
Upon completion of a course of indoctrination, the more able members volun- 
tarily prepare propaganda leaflets and engage in propaganda activities on the 
frontlines. There is no doubt that most of them are sincere converts to the anti- 
war principles of the league. 

In other words, that the war was a mistake and that they were 
willing to work to oppose war. 

Intelligence shows that the league is well known to the Japanese Army and 
its influence is respected and feared— 
because of the propaganda work they had already been doing with the 
Japanese Army. 

Then I say: 


Organization of chapters of this association, or a similar one, among Japanese 


prisoners, internees, and others, in the United States, India, Australia, and other 
countries, should be carried out. 


Mr. Morris. In other words, send some of these back to the United 
States ? 

Mr. Emmerson. I say : “The organization of chapters of this associ- 
ation, or a similar one,” among the Japanese prisoners and internees 
which were located in the United States and other areas. 


Mr. Morris. In other words, you would send some of the Japanese 
Communists back to the United States ? 
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Mr. Emmerson. I do not believe I say that here. I say one might 
organize similar associations; that is, organize similar propaganda 
associations in the Japanese prison camps which then existed in these 
other countries. 

Mr. Morris. I don’t mean to labor it, Mr. Emmerson, but you say 
there, do you not, either this organization or a similar organization be 
sent back to the United States ? 

Just read it again. 

Mr. Emmerson (reading) : 


Organization of chapters of this association—— 


Mr. Morris. That is the Japanese Peoples Emancipation League ? 
Mr. Emmerson. That is right— 


or a similar one among Japanese prisoners, internees, and others in the United 
States, India, Australia, and other countries, should be carried out. 

I am talking about an organization for psychological-warfare pur- 
poses which would produce leaflets and other material. 

The result would be widespread dissemination of democratic ideas, the creation 
of a powerful Japanese propaganda organ. (It is indisputable that propaganda 
from a Japanese source and written by Japanese is more effective than that 
from enemy sources. ) 

Mr. Morris. May I break in there? Do you think that the Japanese 
Communists would dispense and propagate democratic ideas? 

Mr. Emmerson. Certainly, not basically. As I said, the leaflets 
which they were disseminating, if you read the text, it is simply a 
matter of “down with the militarists” and “end the war” and so on. 

But, of course, knowing Communists, their objective would be quite 
different. So I would like to say right here that this suggestion was 
made when I was only in Yenan a short time, and was made on the 
experience of what they were doing, was made in the atmosphere of 
our great concentration upon the war effort against Japan, and our 
general desire to get collaboration and cooperation wherever it might 
be found, and I am quite aware that this does not indicate the ultimate 
objectives of the Communist move or of Communists anywhere. 

And I may say that, when I worked on this project a little later, 
and a few months afterward came to Washington and presented the 
project to the War Department and to the State-War-Navy Coordi- 
nating Committee, there was no suggestion of any participation by 
Communists or any use of Communists or Communist material what- 
soever ; so I am quite aware the ultimate objectives of the Communists 
are far from democratic. 

I was not aware and did not express here the risks which would be 
involved in collaboration, close collaboration, with the Communists 
either in the war period or afterward. 

There were many people at that time who spoke in favor of the 
coalition governments in which Communists might participate. I 
think that there was a general feeling among many quarters, and 
some perhaps high statesmen, that collaboration with the Communists 
was possible. We later found out, certainly, that that was not possible, 
and that any collaboration with a coalition government in which 
Communists had a part was a danger and meant the eventual efforts 
of the Communists to dominate. 

Senator Warkrns. Let me ask you a question. This must have been 
prior to Russia’s entry into the war against Japan ? 
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Mr. Emmerson. This was prior to Russia’s entry in the war against 

aogen. 

enator Warxins. How long had you been in China prior to your 
being assigned to this particular assignment ! 

Mr. Emmerson. I had been in India and Burma until about October 
of 1944; and I went to Chungking; was there just a brief time and 
then to Yenan, so I had only been in China a matter of a few weeks. 

Senator Warxins. Weeks ? 

Mr. Emmerson. That is right. 

Senator Warxrns. And you were sent immediately from our own 
headquarters in China ? 

Mr. Emmerson. From Chungking, yes, to Yenan. 

Senator Warxrns. We had an ambassador there at that time? 

Mr. Emmerson. We had an ambassador and General Stilwell—I 
have forgotten the dates, but it was just about the time when General 
Stilwell relinquished his command to General Wedemeyer. 

Senator Watkins. Of course, at this time, the Russians entered into 
the war—I mean joined with us in operations against Germany and 
Italy. We, of course, came into the war sometime before you were 
there, but what I am trying to get is the background as to what was 
actually happening in the general conduct of the war, irrespective of 
Japan. 

Mr. Emmerson. Yes. Of course, the Soviet. Union was our ally as 
far as the European war was concerned, and I think already by this 
time it was understood or believed that the Soviet Union would go to 
war against Japan. I believe that Stalin had already made that 
promise, if I am not mistaken. 

Senator Warxrns. Had you been so advised by the State Depart- 
ment? 

Mr. Emmerson. I don’t believe so at this time; no. I don’t be- 
lieve so. 

Mr. Morris. Proceed. 

Mr. Emmerson. This is No.2. [Reading :] 


(2) Encourage the organization of cells within Japan to spread defeatism and 
thereby reduce resistance at the time of the invasion. 

Preparations are now being made to send agents directly to Japan from this 
(Yenan) area. 


The OSS had an operation in Yenan and they were engaged in ac- 
tivities of this kind. I, of course, had no responsibility for OSS and 
no relation to their activities. 


Simultaneous organization needs to be undertaken of underground cells within 
Japan on the same principles as the free-Japan group on the outside. Such 
activities would necessarily be on a small scale, but ample evidence exists that 
there are such elements which can be useful to us. Careful preparation is ob- 
viously essential. 

(3) Set up a radio transmitter in a Communist base area such as Shantung 
Province for broadcasts to Japan, Korea, and Manchuria. 

A transmitter on the Shantung promontory would be 400 miles nearer Japan 
proper than Saipan and 600 miles nearer than the northern tip of Luzon. 

The Japanese Peoples Emancipation League has a strong unit in Shantung 
Province and is now establishing a school there. Consequently trustworthy 
Japanese personnel is already on the spot to operate such a station. Additional 
trained personnel could be recruited from the school in Yenan and sent to any 
designated spot. 

Identification of the station with a free-Japan group would insure broad- 
casts of immeasurably greater effect than those of stated American (enemy) 
origin. 
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Again it is obvious that I was thinking only of the short-term activ1- 
ties in which propaganda in its content of a general nature calling for 
surrender, calling for the end of the war and abolishing of the mili- 
tary control, and I did not go into the risks or the long-range conse- 
quences of such an effort. 


(4) Train units of Japanese for activity with American pacification operations 
and with military government officials during occupation. 


a 


Eighth Route Army experience has clearly proved not only that Japanese 
prisoners can be converted but that they can be satisfactorily and extremely 
effectively used in propaganda operations on the frontlines. Approximately 
350 are now training and engaging in such activities on the north and central 
China fronts, 

Such Japanese personnel, with invaluable knowledge of particular areas and of 
the language, could be extremely useful in assisting American Army oflicers in 
reestablishing order among the Japanese population. 

Recruitment of these persons can be made from the personnel of Japanese 
Emancipation League chapters in China, already trained, and from prison camps 
under American, Australian, or British jurisdiction. 

A course of training would be necessary. Issei— 


that is first-generation Japanese— 


and nisei in the United States could serve as instructors. Materials and the 
experience of the 8th Route Army would be of inestimable assistance in setting 
up such a project. 

Mr. Morris. Don’t you think, in retrospect at least, to have Japanese 
Communists work in American occupation with military government 
during the occupation would be a hazardous thing ? 

Mr. Emmerson. I do indeed. I again was thinking—the emphasis 
here was on the fact that they would be Japanese, that if you were 
utilizing Japanese in these activities, they would be more effective 
than Americans or other foreigners, and I do say that issei, which 
means first-generation nisei-American citizens in the United States, 
should serve as instructors, the idea being that any of these people 
who were utilized would be instructed by Japanese of American citi- 
zenship or Japanese in the United States. 

But I should like to add that, in February of 1945, I returned to 
Washington on orders of the theater commander, and at that time 
presented to the Provost Marshal General, who was in charge of 
Japanese prisoners of war, a proposal that Japanese prisoners in the 
hands of the United States “ given a program of reeducation or 
indoctrination for their possible use in our effort against Japan. 

That was accepted by the Provost Marshal General, and a camp was 
set up in Texas which was operating at the time of the surrender. 

Senator Warkrns. What kind of an indoctrination ? 

Mr. Emmerson. That was indoctrination in American principles, in 
principles of democracy, in order to combat the ideas of militarism 
and totalitarianism which had been instilled into the Japanese Army. 

There was no suggestion of Communist indoctrination or training. 
And I may say that when we went into this whole matter in 1952 in 
the State Department, we presented a complete documentation of 
this particular project, and there is a history in the War Department 
which describes exactly what happened, including my own participa- 
tion. 

Mr. Morris. Did you bring any messages back from Okano with 
you? 

Mr. Emmerson. In February of 1945 when I came back to the De- 
partment, I came back on orders of General Wedemeyer for the spe- 
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cific purpose of discussing these projects, the one for the education 
of Japanese prisoners of war, the other for an organization of Japa- 
nese for purposes of psychological warfare purposes, for purposes of 
psychlological warfare. 

May I just inject parenthetically that this project, the second proj- 
ect, was taken up first in the Far East Subcommittee of the State 
Department which discussed it and it went through a number of 
revisions. Then it went to what was then called SWING—State- 
War-Navy Coordinating Committee, consisting of Secretaries of State, 
War, and Navy. 

The proposal was discussed and approved by that body, but the 
date by that time was, I think, August of 1945. The surrender came 
about and the project was never implemented, but, needless to say, 
there was no suggestion of any Communist participiation in that. 

The only connection was that I had concluded from my experience 
in China that these things, that psychological warfare by Japanese 
against Japanese was possible, and that it was something that would 
be useful for us to undertake. 

As a matter of fact, we already had an indoctrination camp for 
German prisoners of war which had been going for some time. So 
that was the conclusion of these two proposals. 

Senator Warxrns. Did you have any instructions when you went 
into that area from the State Department or from General Stilwell ? 

Mr. Emmerson. We had no specific instructions from the State 
Department. From time to time we would receive memorandums 
giving in very general terms the elements of the United States policy 
in the Far East, but there were no regular or systematic instructions. 

When I went to Yenan from Chungking headquarters, my travel 
orders were issued by the commanding general, and 

Senator Warxkins. That was General Stilwell ? 

Mr. Emmerson. General Stilwell. I have forgotten the statement 
or the wording, but the idea was, the purpose of my trip up there, 
was to engage in these activities, study the psychological warfare 
activities of the Japanese in Communist China. 

Senator Warkrins. Were you asked to make recommendations? 

Mr. Emmerson. I beg your pardon? 

Senator WarKins. Were you asked to make recommendations? 

Mr, Exmerson. That was implicit, I think, in the assignment. I 
don’t remember whether I was specifically asked to make any recom- 
mendations. 

Senator Watkins. What I was trying to find out is the scope of 
your official mission, and what did they want you to do, what were 
your orders, what was the whole purpose of being there? 

Mr. Emmerson. I think the purpose of the mission was, since I 
was the only Japanese language officer civilian attached to this group, 
that we would try to discover what intelligence of value was coming 
out of Japan, particularly for psychological warfare purposes, be- 
cause I had had special duties with respect to psychological war- 
fare in the theater, and my interrogations of prisoners of war, for 
example, were of course not directed to obtain military information 
but to obtain information on the attitudes in Japan of the Japanese, 
of their morale, of the status of their thoughts and the whole psy- 
chological climate, which of course would be useful to us in devising 
the methods of psychological warfare which we wished to use. 
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Senator Warxtns. Did you speak the Japanese language? 

Mr. Emmerson. I speak Japanese, yes, sir, and in February 1945 
I presented a memorandum to General Wedemeyer and to General 
Hurley, who was then the Ambassador, suggesting that I return to 
Washington in order to discuss these specific ideas, the indoctrination 
erg and the psychological warfare organization. 

is proposal was approved by both General Wedemeyer and 
Ambassador Hurley, and I returned to the State Department in 
February of 1945. 

Mr. Morris. At that time, I think I asked you a while ago, did you 
bring any letter from Okano back ? 

Mr. Emmerson. I brought, as examples of activities of this organ- 
ization, I brought back a number of materials including charts, pam- 
Coe leaflets, as objects of the work they were doing. i also brought 

ack 2 or 3 letters, as I recall, which were simply statements of the 
principles and ideas of these psychological warfare organizations. 

Mr. Morris. Okano gave you this before you left ? 

Mr. Emmerson. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Did he tell you to deliver it to anyone ? 

Mr. Emmerson. As I recall it, there was one which had the name 
of a Japanese in the United States. 

Mr. Morrts. Was that Fujii Shuji? 

Mr. Emmerson. Fujii Shuji. 

Mr. Morris. He was a Communist. 

Mr. Emmerson. I did not know he was a Communist at that time. 
And when I got back to the State Department, Mr. Eugene Dooman 
was at that time in the Bureau of Far Eastern Affairs. I had known 
him in Japan and he is, of course, an outstanding Japanese scholar, 
so I took these materials and showed them to him and discussed them 
with him. He then told me there was a unit of OSS, at that time a 
very highly secret organization, in New York which was doing work 
on psychological warfare against Japan, and he suggested that I 
accompany him to New York to visit this unit and take these mate- 
rials with me, which I did, and I was asked by Mr. Dooman to explain 
to this group my experiences in China, and these materials which 
I brought were left, as I recall it, with this group. 

I had read all the materials. After all, they were in vapenene and 
I showed them to Mr. Dooman. It was my impression that he also 
read them. At any rate, they were left with this group, and I dis- 
covered then that this Mr. Fujii, I believe, was an employee of the 
OSS and a member of that group. 

Mr. Morris. Senators, for your information in the event that you 
were not present at the hearing, Mr. Fujii Shuji, the man we are 
talking about, the subcommittee received evidence that he was a Com- 
munist at the time of his work in the OSS, the time referred to. When 
we asked him about that during the past year he claimed his privilege 
against incrimination rather than answer the question. 

Senator Warxrns. Is he an American citizen ? 

Mr. Morris. Yes. : 

And Okano gave you these letters to be delivered to him. 

Mr. Exmerson. There was one letter which contained this plat- 
form in Japanese which had his name on it. 

Mr. Morris. Was there a man named Haga ? 

A Japanese ? 

Mr. Emmerson. I believe so. 
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_ Mr. Morris. Is he one of the New York group or was he working 
inOSS? ; 

Mr. Emmerson. I am sorry, I cannot remember that. I believe 
Mr. Dooman introduced me to Haga. Mr. Dooman had come in con- 
tact with him, and introduced me to him as a Japanese who was work- 
ing for our war effort. 

Mr. Morris. How about a man named Tamotsu ? 

Mr. Emmerson. I don’t recall that name. 

Mr. Morris. Did Okano give you anything else to bring back to 
the United States ? , 

Mr. Emmerson. I don’t recall that he gave me anything else, except, 
as I say, these charts, pamphlets, booklets, all of which were illustra- 
tive of the kind of effort they were putting forth against the Japanese. 

Mr. Morris. Did any of these Japanese Communists actually come 
back from Yenan to Washington ? 

Mr. Emmerson. Notas far as I know. 

Mr. Morris. They ultimately went back to Japan; did they not? 

Mr. Emmerson. Yes, from Communist China, so far as I know they 
all went back to Japan. 

Mr. Morris. Did you aid any of them in going into Japan ? 

Mr. Emmerson. No, I did not. 

Mr. Morris. You did not help Okano getting back to Japan ? 

Mr. Emmerson. No, I did not. 

Mr. Morris. How did he get back to Japan ? 

Mr. Emmerson. That charge that I did help Okano get into Japan 
was made some years ago and again was taken up in great detail in 
my hearings before the State Department Loyalty Security Board 
in 1952, and I was in Japan at the time. Apparently—we are not 
sure how he got back but it seemed, as I recall from the records, we 
were able to discover at that time that he may have taken a United 
States Army plane from Yenan or may have been put on board a 
United States Army plane and taken into North China. 

From there presumably he got to Korea, and I believe he must have 
had the consent of the American general in charge of our forces in 
Korea in order to cross the boundary, and then he proceeded and ar- 
rived in Japan with great fanfare and publicity, I may say. 

Mr. Morris. Did you visit in Japan subsequently when you were 
General MacArthur's aide, the Japanese prisons there? Did you 
visit the Japanese Communists in theiz cells? ' 

Mr. Emmerson. Shortly after I arrived in Japan—this was im- 
mediately after the surrender in 1945—we heard that there were some 
Japanese Communists in a prison camp just outside Tokyo and at 
that time Mr. Herbert Norman, a Canadian diplomat, was working 
in the Counter Intelligence Corps. He is a well-known Japanese 
scholar and speaks Japanese, was born in Japan. He, as I say, was 
working for Counter Intelligence, and so, under orders of the Counter 
Intelligence Corps, he and I together, in an Army vehicle, went to the 
prison camp to find out whether in fact these prisoners were there. 

We discovered that they were, that there were two very prominent 
Japanese Communists, Mr. Shiga and Tokuda. After talking briefly 
to these prisoners, we returned to headquarters and reported this to 
the Counter Intelligence Corps. : 

It was felt that perhaps these prisoners might have some intelligence 
value that might be worth while interrogating them, so it was ar- 
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ranged that military cars from the Counter Intelligence Corps should 
go out the prison, and again Mr. Norman and I went out, since we 
spoke Japanese. 

Prisoners were placed in the cars and were brought back to head- 
quarters where they were interrogated, an official interrogation in the 
headquarters itself by officers of the Counter Intelligence Corps. 

At the end of the interrogation, they were taken ba ick to the prison. 
That is the complete extent of my association with the interrogation 
of those prisoners of war or any visits to Japanese prison camps. 

Mr. Morris. Are you acquainted with Mr. Dooman’s testimony to 
the fact that these Communists were driven around in Tokyo i ~. Army 
staff cars which was the equivalent of 100,000 votes to the Japanese 
Communists in their election ? 

Mr. Emmerson. I have read that testimony, and all I can say is 
that the only time the prisoners were ever driven in Army cars was 
when this group was driven from the prison to the headquarters and 
back again. 

Mr. Morris. Were they observed, do you think ? 

Mr. Emmerson. There was no reason for them to be observed. They 
were in khaki-colored Army sedans and they went through the streets 
of Tokyo, but there was no reason for them to be remarked any 
more than any other Army cars would have been. 

Furthermore, Mr. Dooman, I believe, states that on October 10, I 
went out in an Army car and liberated these prisoners and drove them 
to their homes. That is completely false. I was not in the vicinity 
of the prison on October 10, and at no time ever drove these people 
to their homes. They were freed under the order of General Mac- 
Arthur which liberated all political prisoners under the date, I be- 
lieve, of October 4, 1945, and what happened at the prison at the time 
of their liberation I am not aware. 

Mr. Morris. Do you have any knowledge that Mr. Norman, the man 
you talked about, was a Communist? 

Mr. Emmerson. I had no knowledge whatsoever. 

Mr. Morris. Senators, we have had testimony in our record that 
Mr. Norman, who was then the Canadian attached to SCAP Head- 
quarters, a professor of his, a man who was a Communist teacher at 
the time, has testified that while he was teaching a study group in 
Columbia, one of his students in this Communist group was E. Herbert 
Norman, the man we have been talking about. He was the man who 
made the trip with you at the time. You had, you say, no idea he was 
a Communist? 

Mr. Emmerson. I had no reason to think he was a Communist either 
then or now. He is presently Canadian Ambassador to Egypt. 

Mr. Morris. Senator, we have quite a few security reports which 
have a great deal of information to the effect that he is a Communist, 
that he was involved 

Senator Jenner. You say he is now Canada’s Ambassador to 
Egypt? 

Mr. Emmerson. Yes, sir. He has been their Ambassador to New 
Zealand and is now, I believe. I believe that in 1951 the Canadian 
Government issued a press release stating that he had been completely 
cleared of any charges made against him. 

Mr. McManvs. Do you happen to know if he was in Egypt when 
Donald McLean was over there? 
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Mr. Emmerson, That was some years ago; wasn’t it? 

Mr. McManvs. Yes, | 

Mr. Emmerson. No, he just arrived in Egypt the end of October 
this past year, just recently has gone there. 

Mr. Morris. Senator, would you like to see these documents I am 
referring to about Herbert Norman and the evidence in the security 
files that he is a Communist ? 

I think it would be appropriate at this time. 

Senator Jenner. I think so. 

Senator Watkins. You say Herbert Norman is now an Ambassador 
from Canada to Egypt ? 

Mr. Emmerson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Warkins. From Canada to Egypt? 

Mr. Emmerson. He is Canadian Ambassador. As I say, he has 
been, as far as I know, cleared by the Canadian Government in 1951. 
I understood that there was a press release to that effect. 

Senator Warxrns. I assume he had either been cleared or else they 
do not know anything about these charges against him if they send 
him over there now. 

Mr. Emmerson. He went to Japan again, after war I believe, as 
minister, and then he was in New Zealand as their chief of mission, and 
as I say, he has just recently been transferred. 

Senator JENNER. How recent? 

Mr. Emmerson. I believe it was the end of October. 

Senator Watkins. Of 1956? 

Mr. Emmerson, 1956. 

I happen to know because he is also accredited to Lebanon as minis- 
ter. He is assigned to Cairo and accredited to Lebanon. 

Senator Watkins. Are you and he friends? 

Mr. Emmerson. I have known him since about 1940. 

Senator Warxins. Do you correspond ? 

Mr. Emmerson. We do not correspond; no, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know of any effort that was made to have Mr. 
Norman serve as the official intelligence liaison between Canada and 
the United States? 

Mr. Emmerson. No, I have never heard of that. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know of what I might call a campaign to effect 
that assignment for him ? 

Mr. Emmerson. No, I do not. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Norman was also head of the American and Far 
Eastern desk of the Canadian Foreign Office ; was he not ? 

Mr. Emmerson. I believe at one time he was; yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. When did you first meet Mr. Norman, Mr. Emmerson ? 

Mr. Emmerson. I think about 1940, It was prewar Japan. He 
was, at that time, at the Canadian Legation in Tokyo when I was at the 
American Embassy in Tokyo. He was already a well-known writer 
on Japan, has written a number of books on the Government of Japan. 
He was born in Japan and speaks Japanese, of course, fluently, and 
has always been widely known. 

Mr. Morris. Had he attended Columbia University ? 

Mr. Emmerson. I assume so. That I don’t know. He was already 
in the Canadian Foreign Service in 1940, that is the prewar period. 
98215—57—pt. 568 
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He is well known to anybody who has had anything to do with the 
Far East, because he has written on the Far East and is a very well- 
known scholar, but I just say I have no reason to think he was a Com- 
munist in my association with him. 

Senator Warxrns. Did he ever give any indication in conversations 
with you that he was pro-Communist ? 

Mr. Emmerson. No, not to my recollection. I don’t remember any 
conversation which would indicate that he was a Communist. 

Senator Watkins. At the times you were talking of, was there any 
suspicion then that the Communists had designs against the United 
States ¢ 

Mr. Emmerson. I think that there was a general lack of understand- 
ing of Communist ideology and Communist aims and objectives at this 
early period. It seems to me the history of the war period and the 
postwar period shows that there was a good deal of misunderstanding 
and lack of appreciation of the Communist menace and the Communist 
aims and objectives, and as long as Russia was in the war with us as an 
ally, that misunderstanding tended to continue. 

Senator Warxkrns. Did you ever serve in the underground in 
France? 

Mr. Emmerson. No, sir, I have not. 

Senator Warxrns. Do you have any knowledge of that operation? 

Mr. Emmerson. No, none whatsoever. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know a Dr. Chi? 

Mr. Emmerson. No, I do not know him. 

Mr. Morris. He and Herbert Norman, according to our records 
were associated, closely associated in Japan. 

Mr. Emmerson. No, sir. 

Mr. Morris. You never encountered him ? 

Mr. Emmerson. No, sir. 

Mr. Morris. He had been an American-trained Chinese. 

Mr. Emmerson. Chi? No. 

Mr. Morrts. Did you meet Owen Lattimore in Japan ? 

Mr. Emmerson. I met Owen Lattimore. 

Mr. Morris. He was also close to Norman and Chi. 

Mr. Emmerson. I see. 

Mr. Morris. What was your experience with Mr. Lattimore? 

Mr. Emmerson. I can’t remember when I may have first met him. 
Again he is another figure who is of course acquainted to anyone who 
has ever had anything to do with the Far East, his writings and all 
his associations with the Far East, and I may have seen him before 
the war on 1 or 2 occasions. He made a trip to Japan after the war. 
I believe I saw him once. 

Mr. Morris: What were the circumstances of your seeing him ? 

Mr. Emmerson. As I recall it, there was some kind of a dinner at 
which a number of people were present at the Imperial Hotel. I am 
sorry, I have a very vague memory of this. 

Mr. Morris. It was a meeting at the hotel ? 

Mr. Emmerson. It was not a meeting. It was a dinner as I recall 
it. ‘There were a number of people present. 

Mr. Morris. Who was the host? 

Mr. Emmerson. I am sorry; I can’t remember. 


Mr. Morris. And you can’t remember who the people were that were 
there? 
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Mr. Emmerson. No. 
Senator JENNER. Was Norman there? 

Mr. Emmerson. I just have a recollection of seeing Mr. Lattimore. 
Senator JENNER. Was Norman there? 

Mr. Emmerson. I don’t believe he was but, again, I am not sure. 

Mr. Morris. Subsequently you had an assignment in Moscow, did 
you not, Mr. Emmerson ? 

Mr. Emmerson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Were there ever any security charges brought up in 
Moscow against you ? 

Mr. Emmerson. There was one incident involving a document which 
disappeared. I was the one who discovered the fact that a document 
was missing. I reported it immediately to my superiors in the Em- 
bassy, and a search was made. 

The Ambassador at that time, General Bedell Smith, made an inves- 
tigation, wrote a report about this to the State Department which is 
in the files. 

Mr. Morris. And you don’t know what happened to the document? 

Mr. Emmerson. I do not know. 

Mr. Morris. Did you know a Gen. Patrick Hurley at al) ? 

Mr. Emmerson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. What were your experiences with General Hurley ? 

Mr. Emmerson. Well, he, as you may recall, was first sent out to 
China as a special representative of the President in the fall of 1944, 
and I believe I first met him in Chungking. I was in Yenan at the 
time he made one of his visits to Communist China. He came up in 
the fall, I believe in November of 1944, to discuss with the Communists 
the matter of coalition or union with the Nationalist Government, and 
I was present in Yenan at that time. I met him again of course in 
Chungking a number of times, and I believe once in Washington after 
I had returned from China. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, may I read this into the record because 
I think it is appropriate ? 

Senator Jenner. Yes, proceed. 

Mr. Morris. In an indirect way, if you will understand, Mr. Emmer- 
son. We are interested in the whole area, and as was made very clear, 
in no way are you here as an adverse personality but we are trying 
to learn from you the whole thing. 

This is a security report, Senator, and as you know, in security re- 
ports, very often the identity of the sources of the information are 
not known. 

I do know that as far as Mr. Norman is concerned, that there was 
this direct testimony by Professor Wittfogel, who is an outstanding 
Chinese scholar, that Norman was a student of his in a Communist 
group in Columbia while he was a professor there. 

Later when we looked into it we further learned that Herbert Nor- 
man was the secretary of an organization which was called the Amer- 
ican Friends of the Chinese People, which was also a Communist or- 
ranization, and they formed a Canadian affiliate called the Canadian 
‘riends of the Chinese People, and Norman was the executive sec- 

retary. 

I thought that very significant because, on these Communist-front 
organizations, Senator, generally the executive secretary is someone 
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they can trust. But then, in the course of time, we have learned some 
of these things and I would like to read a few paragraphs from this. 

Mr. Morris [reading] : 

Dr. Norman, as was pointed out, is an outstanding Japanese scholar, a linguist, 
historian and authority on contemporary Japanese politics and affairs in general. 
Among his recent Japanese associates are Tsuru Shigeto— 
Do you know Mr. Tsuru by any chance? 

Mr. Emmerson. I met him in Tokyo. 

Mr. Morris. He is in Japan now; ‘is he not? 

Mr. Emerson. I believe he is in the United States now. 

Mr. Morris. Isee. Where is he? 

Mr. Emmerson. Harvard University, I believe. 

Mr. Cartwricut. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Morris. He is not working with the State Department; is he? 

Mr. Carrwricut. He is on some kind of a fellowship or a year’s 
service out there in some connection. 

Mr. McManus. He was attached to SCAP. 

Mr. Emmerson. That is right. 

Mr. Morris [reading] : 

(Counsel then read from a United States Government executive 
agency security report which indicated that Dr. E. Herbert Norman 
had been recalled from Japan when his Government discovered cer- 
tain Communist connections, specifically with Israel Halperin, a 
Canadian citizen of Russian parentage, who was one of the principals 
implic ated in the exposed Soviet military intelligence operation in 
Canada.) 

You will remember, Senator Jenner, when you tried to have Gou- 
zenko testify, that the Canadian authorities would not let you ask any 
questions w hatever about : anyone who was a Canadian personality. 

(Counsel Morris continued the reading.) 


When Tsuru Shigato, Japanese instructor at Harvard, was apprehended for 
repatriation purposes in 1942, the FBI was approached by Norman who repre- 
sented himself as an official on highly confidential business of the Canadian 
Government in an effort to take custody of Tsuru’s belongings. 

One main item of these belongings was a complete record of the Nye munitions 
investigations, largely prepared by Alger Hiss. 

Norman later admitted to the FBI agents in charge that his was only a per- 
sonal interest, and that he was not representing the Canadian Government as 
stated. 

Another item among these belongings, as reported by the FBI, was a letter 
dated May 9, 1937, which related to a series of studies being promoted at Har- 
vard by Tsuru which provided for the study of American capitalists from a 
Marxist viewpoint. The studies were conducted by a group of young instructors 
and graduate students which had met five times. They discussed certain papers 
which included American Imperialism, by E. H. Norman. 


The report further indicated that Norman was identified in Feb- 
ruary of 1940 as a member of the Communist Party. 

One of the witnesses at the marriage of Norman to Laura Irene 
Clark on August 31, 1935, was one C. P. H. Holmes who has been iden- 
tified as Charles P. H. Holmes, born in Japan in 1910 and known as 
a Communist and active in the Communist underground in Ottawa. 

It goes on with quite a bit more about Herbert Norman. This is all 
in connection with an inquiry that there was an effort being made to 
have Norman given the assignment of being liaison between Canada 
and the United States Intelligence. 
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The association with Norman is something we would like to know 
as much as we can about. Can you tell us something about it? 


It would seem from that that he is an important personality. 
Mr. Emmerson. I can—— 


Mr. Morris. The other thing, Mr. Emmerson, is that the Japanese 
Communist Party today, the main blood, is supplied by the Japanese 
prisoners who have been trained by Communists in Siberia and sent 
back into Japan. Senator Jenner, I think it was, who took the testi- 
mony, that the NK VD man who recruited most of them has now been 
sent into Japan after they preceded him, and they are now making up 
the Communist underground. 

_ Soall this activity of Norman with the Japanese prisoners is of great 
interest to the subcommittee. ; 

So we feel that you should be able to tell us great deal about this. 

Mr. Emmerson. I can say again that my prewar association with 
Norman was a social one, that we met occasionally and we knew each 
other. 

We both had interests in Japan, in Japanese culture, history and 
literature. 

The second time I met him was in Tokyo in postwar Japan when he 
was, as I say, a member of the Counter Intelligence. 

Now he had a great knowledge of Japanese history, of Japanese 
politics, of Japanese political parties. One would describe him, as 
far as his conversations with me were concerned, as one with liberal 
ideas. 

In searching my memory I simply cannot recall any statements, any 
conversations of his which would lead me to the conclusion that he 
was a member of the Communist Party. 

Mr. Morris. When did you last see him? When did you last see 
Norman ? 

Mr. Emmerson. He came to Beirut to present his credentials, and I 
saw him very briefly on about October the 27th, I guess. 

Senator Jenner. This last year, 1956? 

Mr. Emmerson. This last year, that is right. He was accredited to 
Lebanon. 

Scaator JENNER. He presented his credentials at Beirut ? 

Mr. Emmerson. That is right, as Canadian Minister, although he is 
resident in Cairo. 

Senator Watkins. He serves in dual capacity, Minister to one coun- 
try and Ambassador to the other? 

Mr. Emmerson. That is right; yes. 

Mr. Morris. And there is nothing more about Norman ? 

Mr. Emmerson. I would be glad to give you any information I 
possibly might have. As I say, I have known him only as a person who 
is a well-known Japanese scholar and a person who is intelligent and 
was well thought of as far as his scholastic connections were concerned. 

Senator Jenner. In October when you saw him in Beirut when he 
came to present his credentials, did you have dinner with him or did 
you visit with him at any length? 

Mr. Everson. Very briefly, because I was leaving the same day 
for the United States. 

Senator Jenner. Did he pass any opinion upon the problems con- 
fronting the world in the Middle East at that time? 
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This was in October 1956 ? 

Mr. Emmerson. He was extremely concerned about the develop- 
— in the Middle East, about the danger of an explosion taking 
place. 

As a matter of fact, I believe that this outbreak occurred while he 
was in Beirut and he was delayed in getting back to Cairo. 

Senator Jenner. Which outbreak now do you refer to ? 

Mr. Emmerson. I am referring to the Israeli invasion at the end 
of October, and the British and French action. 

Senator Watkins. Did he go back there before the trouble? 

Mr. Emmerson. He could not leave because no one could go to Cairo. 
After the invasion had taken place there was no plane service between 
Beirut and Cairo. I am not sure how long he had to stay there, but 
no one could go from Beirut to Cairo. 

Senator Warxrns. You left the same day that he came? 

Mr. Emerson. That is right. 

Senator Warxrns. What were your duties in Beirut? 

: Mr. Exmerson. I am deputy chief of mission there, consular em- 
assy. 

Senator Warxrns. Is that in effect a deputy Ambassador ? 

Mr. Emmerson. That is right. That is the No. 2 position in the 
Embassy. 

Senator Warxins. Yes. 

Senator Jenner. Did he criticize our country for the attitude we 
took on the English and French invasion ? 

Mr. Emmerson. No; because that had not taken place. 

Senator Jennen. That was not discussed ¢ 

Mr. Exmerson. The British and French invasion had not taken 
place when I saw him. As I recall it, we discussed the general situa- 
tion in the Middle East. 

Senator Jenner. I thought you were referring to the outbreak when 
Israel broke into the Sinai Desert and so forth and at the same time, 
as I recall it, and I may be wrong, the French and British moved into 
Suez. 

Mr. Emmerson. As I recall the chronology, that did not happen 
until about the 30th or the 31th of October. I was in London, in fact 
I was in the House of Commons on the 30th, which was the day Prime 
Minister Eden presented his ultimatum, so that he did not know, at 
least in Beirut, about the Israeli—in fact, I think that mobilization in 
Israel had taken place, but we had not got that news yet when I left 
Beirut. 

Senator Jenner. So that matter was not discussed ? 

Mr. Emmerson. That matter was not discussed. 

Senator Jenner. Do you recall what you did talk about? 

Mr. Emmerson. The general situation, and I am sure that we did 
discuss the general situation in the Middle East, and our concern about 
developments and about the dangers to western interests in the Middle 
East. 

I am sorry I cannot recall any specific statements that he may have 
made, but there was certainly nothing which would excite my curiosity 
or which would strike me as being strange or being pro-Communist. 

I am sure that I would have remembered any statement of that 
sort. 
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Mr. Morris. You said you met him briefly and shortly, I forget 
which was your expression. ; 

How long would that be? 

Mr. Emmerson. He and his wife stopped by our house. 

Mr. Morris. You said briefly or shortly, whatever the expression 
was. 

Mr. Emmerson. For 2 hours, something of that sort. 

Senator Jenner. He knew that you were there? 

Mr. Emmerson. Yes. 

Senator Jenner. How did he know that? 

Mr. Emmerson. I assume that he learned it from friends. I don’t 
know how he knew that I was there. 

Senator Jenner. He ascertained your address and came by your 
home with his wife? 

Mr. Emmerson. That is right. 

Senator JENNER. How long did he stay ? 

Mr. Emmerson. About 2 hours. 

Senator JENNER. You have not been corresponding at all ? 

Mr. Emmerson. No; we have never corresponded. 

Senator Jenner. In other words, he had to get your address from 
some other official or some mutual friend ? 

Mr. Emmerson. That is right. 

Senator Jenner. And you have many mutual friends, I take it? 

Mr. Emmerson. That is right; we have many mutual friends be- 
cause we both served in Japan, and anybody who has served in the 
Far East knows other people who have served in the Far East, and 
as I say, if I had had any reason to suspect that he was a pro-Commu- 
nist I would have noticed it or I would have been conscious of it. 

Senator Warxtns. Was there any indication in your 2-hour visit 
with him in Beirut that he was sympathetic with the Communists? 

Mr. Emerson. None whatsoever, absolutely none. 

Senator Warkrns. If he is a Communist, secretly a Communist, he 
certainly has not any business being a representative of the Canadian 
Government. Of course I would assume that the Canadian Govern- 
ment, being probably just as much opposed to communism as we are, 
would take very effective measures to determine whether he was or was 
not. 

Any man would have the right to assume, until the contrary was 
shown, that he was not a Communist, because of the well-known atti- 
tude of Canada with respect to communism and their close relation- 
ship with us in this fight in the cold war. 

Mr. Emmerson. That is right. 

As I said before, I do know that when some question came up In 
1952, we discovered that there had been a press release, I believe in 
1951, issued by the Canadian Government which stated that charges 
had been made against Mr. Norman and that he had been completely 
cleared. 

Of course I have no further knowledge about his relations with the 
Canadian Government or any subsequent investigations and clearances 
which may have taken place. 

Senator Warxrns. You are married, I take it? 

Mr. Emmerson. I am married; yes, sir. 

Senator Watxrns. Do his wife and your wife correspond ? 
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Mr. Emmerson. No; they do not correspond. 

Senator JENNER. Did he say anything about the reasons why he 
happened to be assigned to the Middle East at that particular time, 
whether or not he was pleased or displeased by it ? 

Mr. Emmerson. He was very pleased, extremely pleased. He had 
been in New Zealand for I don’t know how long, maybe 2 years or 
more, and I know he had very recently come to Cairo. 

As I recall it, he mentioned his starting to study Arabic and he was 
quite a linguist and had read a great many y books on Egypt, on the Near 
East. He was intensely interested in the situation in Egypt, in the 
Nasser regime and what was going to come out of all this. T hat is the 
sort of thing that I recall being discussed. 

Senator Jenner. Proceed, Mr. Morris. 

Mr. Morris. When did you last see Mr. Tsuru ? 

Mr. Emmerson. I suppose I left Japan in February 1946. It was 
some time before then. 

Mr. Morris. You have not seen him since ? 

Mr. Emmerson. No, sir. 

Mr. Morris. You have not corresponded with him ? 

Mr. Emmerson. No. 

Mr. Morris. Did you know Solomon Adler in the Far East ? 

Mr. Emmerson. I met him in Chungking. He was the Treasury 
attaché in 1944. 

Mr. Morris. Did you see much of him at that time ? 

Mr. Emmerson. From time to time. The American colony was 
small there. I saw him on 2 or 3 occasions. 

Mr. Morris. What was the nature of the association that you had 
with him, was it all on an official basis? 

Mr. Emmerson. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. No private meetings? 

Mr. Emmerson. No private meetings. I say I may have seen him 
socially once or twice, dinner. 

Mr. Morris. When did you last see Mr. Fujii? 

Mr. Emmerson. Mr. Fujii I only saw one time in my life which was 
this time when Mr. Dooman took me to New York. I had never seen 
him before and I have never seen him since. 

Mr. Morris. Just one other thing. 

You mentioned mutual friends of Norman. Who were those mutual 
friends? 

Mr. Emmerson. Other people in the Canadian diplomatic service, I 
mean people in our service who had served in Tegan. Mr. John 
Holmes, who was the Deputy Under Secretary of State for Canada 
and who is a friend of mine and whom I knew in Moscow and whom I 
have seen a great deal of at the United Nations General Assembly 
Sessions. 

We have spoken of Mr. Norman on a number of occasions certainly. 

Mr. Morris. I think we have covered, Senators, the information that 
is in our public record with respect to Mr. Emmerson, 

Senator Warxrns. Is there anything else that you want to ask him 
about ? 

Do you have any other information ? 

Mr. Morris. I will tell you, Senator, this was all prepared just with- 
in the framework of our going over what was in our public record. I 
have made it clear, Senator, this is not an adverse proceeding. We 
are not investigating Mr. Emmerson, but these things are in our record 
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and we feel our record won’t be complete unless we ask him about 
them. I think I have covered the important points that are in our 
records. 

If you can think of anything in our record that you would like to 
address yourself to—— 

Mr. Emmerson. If I could just say a few words about my subsequent 
service. 

Senator JenNer. You may. 

Mr. Emmerson. I would like to say that I have already stated that 
when I came back from China in 1945 I had already begun to learn a 
little more about communism and about the strategy and tactics of the 
Communist Party. 

I specifically, in 1945, sought out Mr. Ray Murphy, whom you gentle- 
men may know as a Soviet expert in the Department of State, and we 
discussed the matter at length. 


He was extremely inte rested i in my experience in Communist China, 
and I was interested in t: alking with him. He gave me a number of 
materials on communism which I read. All of this again is a matter 
of record in testimony whicl “hh was given in 1952. 

Mr. Murphy testified in person at my hearing. In i947 I was 
assigned to Moscow and I had 2 years experience in the Soviet Union 
which I think is the best course one can have in the practice of Soviet 
communism, 

Certainly in all of the period of my service since the war, I have 
been in positions where the Communist menace has been one of our 
primary considerations, 

I served for 21% years in Pakistan and I was chargé d’affaires in 
Karachi for a period of more than 8 months, and I happened to be 
chargé d’affaires when we signed the Military Aid Agreement with 
Pakistan. My signature is on that agreement as well as that of the 
Foreign Minister. 

I was extremely interested in the development of the Northern Tier 
concept. 

Senator Warxrns. Did you take part in those negotiations? 

Mr. Emmerson. I took part in the negotiations in Karachi. 

Senator Watkins. Did you work with Mr. Dulles? 

Mr. Emmerson. Mr. Dulles visited Karachi while I was there in 
1953. 

Senator Warxtns. Who carried the burden of those negotiations? 

Mr, Emmerson. T had been chargé d’affaires between Ambassadors. 
Ambassador Warren left in November of 1952, and Ambassador Hild- 
reth did not take charge of the Embassy until August of 1953, so that 
I was in charge of the Embassy during that period, and whatever 
negotiations took place in Karachi I was the one who took charge of 
those negotiations. 

Senator Warktns. How old are you? 

Mr. Emerson. Iam 49. I will be 49 the 17th of March. 

Senator Warkrins. How long have you been in service 

Mr. Emmerson. I have been in the service since 1955. 

Senator Warkins. You would have been about 28 when you were 
in China? 

Mr. Emmerson. That is right. 

Senator Warxins. I would say this: It seems to me that if there 
is any suspicion about you whatsoever they certainly entrusted you 
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with some very important matters in connection with the building 
= the SEATO Pact. 

Emmerson. From Karachi I went to Beirut and certainly we 
in falas believe that that is one of the most important posts in the 
Near East. 

Everything comes in and out of Lebanon, and Lebanon is the mirror, 
the reflection of the political events. 

Senator Jenner. When did you go to Beirut? 

Mr. Emmerson. In 1955; I went in May of 1955. 

Senator Jenner. 1955. After you left Karachi where was your 
service ? 

Mr. Emmerson. To Beirut, from Karachi I went directly to Beirut. 

Senator JENNER. I misunderstood. 

Mr. Exuerson. I was in Karachi from October of 1952 until May 
ot 1955. 

Senator JENNER. I see. 

Mr. Emmerson. Then I went to Beirut. I was again in charge of 
the Embassy for more than 6 months while the Ambassador attended 
the United Nations. That was the period of the Soviet arms deal 
with Egypt. It was a period of great tension in the Middle East 
when we were extremely concerned with the Soviet penetration which 
had already started, and has been extremely active and very evident 
even in a country such as Lebanon. 

Senator Warxrns. Did you know Cavendish Cannon ? 

Mr. Emmerson. Yes. 

Senator Warxins. How well? 

Mr. Emmerson. I never served with him, but I saw him last in 
Athens about a year ago. 

Senator Warxins. Just about a year before he was transferred 
over ? 

Mr. Emmerson. Yes. I also knew him in the Department when he 
was serving on the policy planning staff. That was a period when 
I was the policy planning adviser for Bureau of Far Eastern Affairs 
and had a g od deal to do with the Policy Planning Board, appeared 
frequently there and got well acquainted with Ambassador Cannon 
at that time. 

Senator Warxrns. You know him quite well? 

Mr. Emmerson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jenner. If there are no further questions, I will admonish 
everyone here that this is an executive session and this session was 
held for the purposes Mr. Morris explained, to complete our record 
on these very important matters, and we thank you for appearing here, 
Mr. Emmerson. 

Mr. Emmerson. Thank you, sir. 

(Whereupon, at 3:30 p. m., the subcommittee was adjourned.) 
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The following testimony was made public March 28, 1957, by resolu- 
tion of the subcommittee. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 21, 1957 


Untrep Srares SENATE, 
SuscomMitree To INVESTIGATE THE ADMINISTRATION 
OF THE INTERNAL Securrry Acr AND OTHER 
INTERNAL Securrry Laws, or Tu! 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Washington, dD. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:15 a. m., in room 
424, Senate Office Building, Senator Arthur V. Watkins presiding. 
Also present: Robert Morris, chief counsel; J. G. Sourwine, assoc I- 
ate counsel; William A. Rusher, associate counsel; Benjamin Mand 
research director; Robert McManus, investigations analyst. 
Senator Warkins. The committee will come to order. 
Mr. Morris. Senator, the witness has been sworn. 
Senator Warktns. Ina previous session ? 
Mr. Morris. That is right, Senator. Ile has come back to make 
certain changes in the record here today, Senator. 
Senator Warkins. All right. 


TESTIMONY OF JOHN K. EMMERSON, DEPUTY CHIEF OF MISSION 
AND COUNSELOR OF EMBASSY, BEIRUT, LEBANON—Resumed 


Mr. Morris. Mr. Emmerson, what changes would you like to have 
made in this record that you made? 

Mr. Emmerson. Well, may I just say that after the session, first, 
I realized immediately I had made a mistake in dates, in saying that 
J had left Beirut on the same day that I had the meeting with Mr. 
Norman. I believe I mentioned that to Judge Morris after the session. 

The fact is I left Beirut on October 28, and I saw Mr. Norman on 
October 27. 

Mr. Norris. Now, you say you told me that before, Mr. Emmerson ? 

Mr. Emmerson. i ‘believe I mentioned to you in the corridor, right 
after the session—that I had recognized there was a mistake i in date, 
and that I had not left Beirut on the same day as my meeting with 
Mr. Norman, but on the succeeding day, and I verified that with my 
personal records. 

The other point is that, after I began to think over the testimony 
which I had given with respect to this meeting, I recognized that I 
had not given some of the details which would fill in the circumstances 
of the meeting, and therefore I wish to have the opportunity to am- 
plify, in order that there be no mistaken impression about the meeting. 
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In the first place, I was asked whether I had ever corresponded 
with Mr. Norman, and I said that I had not. 

Mr. Morris. Yes. 

[ think on page 2045 of the official transcript, Senator, Mr. Em- 
merson was asked by Senator Jenner: “You have not been correspond- 
ing at all?”—and Mr. Emmerson said, “No, we have never corre- 
sponded.” 

Now, you want to make a change in that ? 

Mr. Emmerson. I want to say that it is true we have never carried 
on any correspondence. But I would just like to make two points so 
there is no mistaken impression, 

In the first place, I think the Normans are on our Christmas card 
list, and I believe we have exchanged Christmas cards. 

In the second place, I completely forgot at the meeting that I had 
received a letter from him in the spring of 1956, written from Welling- 
tion, New Zealand, saying he expected to be transferred to Cairo, and 
that he looked forward to seeing me in Beirut. 

To the best of my recollection, I acknowledged that letter and said 
that I would be happy to see him when he came to Beirut and hoped 
that he would spend considerable time there during the course of his 
duties. 

Then, I would like to give a little more of the details with respect to 
my seeing him on October 27. 1 do not know how he first learned 
that I was in Beirut, but I assume that he had learned it from col- 
leagues. 

I may say also that at the same time, either before or after the letter 
irom Mr. Norman, I received another letter from Mr. Brewster Morris, 
who is a Foreign Service officer, and who was detailed as an inspector 
in New Zealand, at that time, saying he and his wife had met the 
Normans, and that the Normans were coming to Cairo and would 
also be coming to Beirut. 

Mr. Morris. Did he say when? 

Mr. Emmerson. I think he may have said after home leave, within 
a few months, because I believe the Normans proceeded to Canada 
and spent some time there before they arrived in Beirut—I mean, in 
Cairo—and I am not sure that they did not arrive in Cairo. 

But may I say that the Canadian Legation in Beirut is normally 
in charge of a resident Chargé d’Aflaires, the Minister living in Cairo. 
The present Chargé d’Affaires is Mr. Lionel Roy—R-o-y—and, of 
course, I see him very frequently at diplomatic functions, both of- 
ficially and socially. So that I learned from him that Mr. and Mrs. 
Norman were arriving by ship on the morning of October 27. 

Then, when I found out that I had orders to come back to the 
United States for the United Nations and would be leaving on the 
28th, I mentioned to Mr. Roy that I had known the Normans before 
and that we would be happy to see them, if it were possible, on the 
day of the 27th. And I believe that on probably the 26th I sent a note 
to Mr, Roy, and whether I enclosed a note to Mr. Norman inside or 
not, 1 cannot remember. 

In any case, I suggested that the Normans drop by our house for 
lunch, if possible, on the day of October 27th. 

So that, during the morning of the 27th, we received word by tele- 
phone or note, I cannot remember—and also, my wife may have gone 
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to the boat that morning, although that I cannot verify. She is in 
Beirut. 

In any case, we received word that they would come by, and they 
did at about 1 o’clock. We live in a penthouse apartment, and we 
showed them around the apartment, and we had cocktails, we had 
Junch, and they left, I think about 3 o’clock. 

Now, I just wanted to be completely sure that the details of this 
meeting were clarified so that there would not be any miscomprehen- 
sion about the nature of the occasion, which was entirely a social one. 

And so far as my conversation with Mr. Norman is concerned, it 
is generally as I reported it the other day. I cannot recall any signifi- 
cant points in the conversation. I do remember that he referred to his 
clearance in 1951, and that he referred to the fact that he had supplied 
an affidavit with respect to this interrogation of Japanese prisoners of 
war, which I spoke about to the committee the other day. 

Mr. Morris. You mean, you discussed the clearance at that session ? 

Mr, Emmerson. It was mentioned, yes; that is right. And I got 
the impression from him that as far as he was concerned, he assumed 
that the matter was closed and there would be no further developments. 

I may say it has been about 10 years since I had seen Mr. Norman 
before this occasion in Beirut. 

Senator Warkrns. How well did you know him when you were in 
Japan ? 

Mr. Emmerson. Well, I knew him fairly well in the period from 
September of 1945 until February of 1946, because, as I said before, 
he was in the counter intelligence section, working on Japanese af- 
fairs, and I was in the political adviser’s office. We had a great 
many: 

Senator Watkins, Well, now, was he in the same service that you 
were in ¢ 

Mr. Emmerson. No; he was lent by the Canadian Government to 
SCAP, to MacArthur’s headquarters, to the counter intelligence sec- 
tion of MacArthur’s headquarters. 

Senator Warxins. And you were working in that same—— 

Mr. Emmerson. No. I was in the political adviser’s office, but also 
attached to MacArthur’s headquarters. We were in two separate 
sections, but both under the direction of General MacArthur, of 
SCAP. 

Senator Warxrins. Well, how closely were you associated in those 
duties? 

Mr. Emmerson. We were associated because we were working on 
similar projects. That is, you may recall that in the first months of 
the occupation, the whole emphasis was on determining the individuals 
who had been responsible for the prosecution of the war, and on fer- 
reting out the organizations which had contributed to the war. 

The war crime trials were in the process of preparation, and the 
headquarters was engaged in carrying out what was known as the 
purge directive, in which all those persons who had occupied positions 
of leadership in Japan, which had prosecuted the war, were purged 
from public office. 

So that the Counter Intelligence Corps, naturally, had considerable 
duties with respect to reporting on political developments and on 
individuals. 
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I, as a member of the political adviser’s office, had the responsibility, 
which was by specific directive of General MacArthur, to write a 
weekly report on political party developments in Japan, which meant 
that it was necessary for me to find out as much as I could about the 
different political personalities and the different parties, from the 
right to the left. 

So that, because of the similarity of our duties, and the fact that 
both of us spoke Japanese, we did come into very frequent contact. 

Senator Warxrns. Well, you had known each other previously ? 

Mr. Emmerson. We had known each other previously; that is 
right. 

Senator Warxrns. Well, now, you know about the testimony of 
Mr. Dooman ? 

Mr. Emmerson. With respect to the prisoner-of-war interrogation ; 
that is right. 

Senator Watkins. And the fact that these prisoners of war had 
been paraded through the streets ? 

Mr. Emmerson. Well, I think I spoke of that the other day in the 
hearing. 

Senator Warxrns. You said the statement of Mr. Dooman, about 
certain elements of that, was completely false ? 

Mr. Emerson. The fact that we were supposed to have liberated 
prisoners of war and driven them to their homes, that is false. I did 
not participate in any operation of that sort. 

I think that his testimony arises out of a misunderstanding of what 
was an official interrogation operation. And the only association I 
had with that was two trips to the prison, the first one to find out 
whether indeed there were political prisoners. I may say here these 
were not all Communists; part of them were Communists, part were 
members of religious sects, other organizations, that had been in 
prison for political reasons. 

We then returned to headquarters and reported the fact that these 
individuals were there. The suggestion was made that they be brought 
to headquarters for interrogation, and that order was given by General 
Thorpe, who was in charge of counterintelligence. 

Senator Warxrns. Were you carrying out those orders to bring 
them up there ? 

Mr. Emmerson. That is right. 

Senator Watkins. Who did you take up there to the headquarters? 

Mr. Emmerson. You mean, the names of the prisoners ? 

Senator Warkins. Yes. 

Mr. Emmerson. I can only recall the names of two, Tokuda— 
T-o-k-u-d-a—and Shiga, S-h-i-g-a—who were very prominent, well- 
known Japanese Communists. There were others there who were 
not labeled as Communists. I have forgotten exactly the names. I 
think there may have been 4 or 5 individuals who were interrogated. 

Now, those interrogations were conducted in headquarters by 
officers of headquarters. Mr. Norman and I participated, since we 
both spoke Japanese, and it was felt more desirable to have interro- 
gations by Americans, or Mr. Norman, who was a Canadian, but was 
assigned to headquarters, than nisei—that is, the second-generation 
Japanese. 

Reports of all those interrogations were, of course, made to the 
headquarters and are a matter of record. 
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Senator Watkins. Well, now, let me ask you: 
Did Mr. Dooman have any part in this activity 2 

Mr. Emmerson. No, Mr. Dooman was not in Japan, and I think he 
so testified—that this information had come to him from second- or 
third-hand sources. He was notin Japan at that time. 

Senator Warkins. He was not in a position to see what went on ? 

Mr. Emmerson. That is right; he was not in a position to see. 

Senator Warkins. Had no active connection with it whatsoever, as 
far as you are concerned ? | 

Mr. Emmerson. As far as I am concerned, he had no active con- 
nection with it whatsoever. He was not in Japan, and I believe he so 
states in his testimony. 

Senator Warkrns. I have not read his testimony for a long time, 
and I do not remember what he said. ; 

I noticed in your statement you called to the attention of the witness 
that Mr. Dooman said that he was 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Dooman said he had not been there, and he heard 
it after he arrived in Japan. 

And I think the two Japanese Communists who had been liberated 
have written about this episode in a book, haven’t they / 

Mr. Emmerson. They have; that is right. 

Mr. Morris. Do you remember what they said in that book ? 

Mr. Emmerson. I recall, I believe, Shiga wrote a book—and a quo- 
tation is included in Mr. Dooman’s testimony—and he mentions the 
fact that their first contact with the outside world after the end of 
the war was with the 2 or 3 correspondents—an American, Mr. Harold 
Isaacs, and two others were French. Their names I cannot recall. 

And he said they came to the prison and talked to him. Then he 
said next, I believe he says—he mentions my name, I believe—he 
mentions Mr. Emmerson, Mr. Norman, and Lieutenant Colonel Davis 
came. And he does not describe this interrogation in the head- 

uarters, and he does not say, so far as I recall he does not say, any- 
thing about our liberating them or driving them to their homes— 
any thing of that sort. 

Now, I have refreshed my memory on the dates. The directive— 
General MacArthur’s directive which liberated all political prisoners 
and established freedom of speech and press, and so on, was issued 
on October 4, 1945. As I recall, our first visit to the prison was on 
October 5, after the directive had been issued. 

And Shiga says something in his book, that “Mr. Emmerson and Mr. 
Norman told us about the policies of SCAP,” and Mr. Dooman seems 
to put some special significance to that. 

Well, the policies of SCAP had been published, they were on the 
radio the night before, and were in the papers that morning with this 
directive. So that if we told them about that, we were telling them 
something which had been published. 

So that I do not believe there is any mystery about this operation. 
It was fully documented in the headquarters of SCAP, and amas a 
special to the State Department about it describing it in detail, and 
including copies of the interrogations in which I participated. 

Mr. Morris. That is your testimony, Mr. Emmerson; you did not 
bring the Japanese Communists in staff cars, you did not drive them 
in staff cars? 

Mr. Emmerson. I did not drive them. Now, they were brought 
from the prison to the headquarters in staff cars. 
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Mr. Morris. You did not accompany them ? 

Mr. Emmerson. I was in one of the cars when it came back. 

Senator Warxrns. How many, would you say, were brought up to 
headquarters ? 

Mr. Emmerson. As I recall it, maybe 5, 5 or 6. 

Senator Watkins. These prisoners were all together ? 

Mr. Emmerson. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Were they all Communists? 

Mr. Emmerson. I do not believe so. I think that about three were 
Communists, and maybe one was Korean. Whether he was a Korean 
Communist or not, I do not recall. 

Mr. Morris. Do you remember his name? 

Mr. Emmerson. Kim—I cannot remember exactly. 

I think there was another one who belonged to one of these sects 
which had been outlawed by the Japanese. 

Senator Warkins. Well, now, with reference to Mr. Norman, I think 
this committee wants to know, and the country wants to know, at 
least the representatives of the country charged with the responsi- 
bility, if there is anything about his conduct that would indicate 
that he was a Communist and was working on behalf of the Commu- 
nist nations, or the Communist conspiracy as they sometimes call it. 

I assume you would be just as interested, as a loyal American, in 
finding that out and giving us any information that you would have. 

Mr. Emmerson. That is right. 

Senator Warkrins. Any information with respect to his conduct that 
might indicate that he was not what he pretended to be. 

Mr. Emmerson. That is right; I certainly would. 

Senator Warxrns. Can you think of anything now in your relation- 
ship with him that would indicate that he was not loyal to his country, 
or loyal to the free nations of the world? 

Mr. Emmerson. I have thought a great deal, naturally, about my 
associations with him and about the conversations I have had with 
him. 

I can recall one conversation in Tokyo, which for some reason has 
stuck in my mind, which I had in the meantime forgotten. 

We were interviewing a Japanese, and—I cannot remember his 
name—I believe he was a Socialist. a member of one of the factions 
of the Japanese Socialist Party. He was not identified as a Commu- 
nist. Of course, one can never be sure whether a person is a Commu- 
nist or not. But as I recall it, he declared himself to be a Socialist, and 
he was giving us a history of the Japanese Socialist movement and 
its various factions and the personalities involved. 

And I recall at one point in the conversation that Mr. Norman made 
some statement which appeared to agree with the general thesis which 
this man was proposing. I have tried to reconstruct this conversation, 
and I do not believe I can be any more specific. 

I know that it struck me, because it never occurred to me, in any 
interview with a member of any political party, to express any view 
whatsoever concerning what he was saying. I mean, I have had as- 
sociation with a oreat many people of all political hues, and it never 
would occur to me to express agreement with some political view 
which the other individual is pointing out. 
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And I do remember that one occasion, when this struck me as being 
unusual. But it did not indicate to me that Mr. Norman was a member 
of the Communist Party, or that he was a Communist. 
__ have said in my testimony that he seemed to be a person of “liberal 
ideas”—you have to put that in quotation marks—he was interested in 
leftwing movements in Japan. 
_ Again, I say that during that period the entire emphasis was on 
finding out what the rightwing people were doing, and that the shift 
to an interest In communism occurred, I think, in 1946, or in the early 
part of 1946. 

Senator WarTkKINs. Now, this matter of your relationship with Dr. 
Norman has been gone into, has it not, in the hearings that were held 
in the State Department ? | 

Mr. Emmerson. That is right; in 1952. 

Senator Warkrns. Did they go into that very fully? 

Mr. Emmerson. They went into it-— . 

Senator Watkins. Completely ? 

Mr. Emmerson. Fairly completely. 

As I said then, and as I have said now, I am sure that if there had 
been any incident or expression of his which indicated that he was a 
member of the Communist Party, or that he was a Communist, I 
certainly would have noticed it, and, of course, it would have been 
my duty to report it. 

Senator Warxrns. Now, going back to this visit you had with him 
and his wife in Beirut—— 

Mr. Emmerson. In Beirut; that is right. 

Senator Warxkins. What did you talk about? Can you recall what 
the substance of your conversation was during the period of time that 
he was visiting at your home? 

Mr. Emmerson. Well, in addition to the usual amenities and diseus- 
sion of our posts in the meantime, since we had not seen each other for 
about 10 years, I can recall that we did discuss the general situation 
in the Middle East. And he had been in Cairo only a short time, and 
had therefore very brief experience in the Middle East. 

I cannot remember any specific opinions of his which would have 
struck me as being unusual. 

I know that several weeks previous to this meeting I had met Mr. 
Joseph Fromm, who was a correspondent for U. 8S. News & World 
Report in Beirut. He had just come from Cairo. He had seen Am- 
bassador Norman, whom he had known in the Far East, and he men- 
tioned to me that Mr. Norman, with his usual scholarly interest, 
had already learned a great deal about the Arab world, that he had 
read widely in the literature of the Near East, and that he already 
had a very broad knowledge of the background of the Arab world. 
He did not mention anything or indicate any expression which would 
have borne on this problem of Mr. Norman’s Communist sympathies. 

Senator Warkrns. You did get into a conversation about the charge 
that had been made against Mr. Norman, did you not? 

Mr. Emmerson. Since we had not seen each other for about 10 
years, and he had furnished this affidavit with respect to the prisoner 
of war interrogation, that was mentioned. 
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Senator Warxrns. Well, you see, as I understand, both you and 
Mr. Norman have been under some criticism, the subject of some 
criticism—— 

Mr. Emmerson. That is right. 

Senator Warxtns. Because of the charge that you were either a 
Communist, or had been favoring the Communist cause, or had simi- 
lar views to the Communists. The whole subject had been investi- 
gated, both in the United States with respect to you, and in Canada 
with respect to Mr. Norman? 

Mr. Emmerson. That is right. 

Senator Warxrns. Now, you did have a conversation about that 
situation, didn’t you? 

Mr. Emmerson. Yes. He mentioned the fact that there had been 
charges made against him, that he had gone through quite a period 
of investigation, and that he had been cleared and that he assumed 
the situation was closed. 

Senator Watkins. Did he say anything to you about charges that 
had been made by Professor Wittfogel ? 

Mr. Morris. Senator, Professor Wittfogel did not make any charges. 
He was testifying. 

Senator Warktins. I mean, a statement made that Dr. Norman, as 
a young student, had been a member of a Communist cell at Columbia 
University ? 

Mr. Morris. The professor was a teacher of —— 

Senator Warkrns. Yes; he was a teacher of the group. And he was 
in the cell with him, wasn’t he? 

Mr. Morris. No; he had been a Communist, and when he came to 
the United States, because he was such a specialist and the Com- 
munists still considered him very favorably, they used him to teach 
their young groups, young Communist groups, on Far Eastern affairs. 

Senator Watkins. Well, I have not reviewed the testimony recently, 
only what mention was made the other day 

Mr. Morris. He said expressly, Senator—we asked him at great 
length and with great precision whether or not, in fact, Norman was 
at that time a member of the Communist Party, and he said in great 
detail, yes, he was. 


Senator Watkins. Now, was Professor Wittfogel a member of the 
Communist cell himself? 


Mr. Morris. No; he was the teacher that the Communists assigned 
to teach the cell. 


Senator Warxtns. I realize that, but was he at any time a member 
of that cell? 


Mr. Morris. He was a professor; he was not in the cell. It was a 
cell of students. 

Senator Warxrns. The reason was, I wanted to find out the basis 
of his knowledge, just what he did know about it, and how much was 
hearsay and how much was his own knowledge. 

Mr. Morris. He was the teacher that went to the cell; he was the 
one who taught the group, day to day or week to week, whenever meet- 
ings were held. 

Senator Warxrns. Well, I will have to go back to his testimony. 
But I want to be sure about this, because it was rather a grave charge, 
and, since we have not had the man who was named before us, we 
have had to rely pretty much on what the professor said about it. 
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Mr. Morris. The only thing, Senator, is that, since this is a record, 
I would not like the record to show this was a charge, because Pro- 
fessor Wittfogel is a very distinguished professor, and he was here 
under subpena, responding to questions. So he was not making 

charges; he was answering the questions of the subcommittee. 

Senator Warxtns. I referred to it in the sense that a man would 
say, “This man is a Communist,” and “So-and-so is a Communist.” 
When you say that, that is in effect making a charge, under modern 
conditions and under the general feeling of the public. 

Mr. Morris. But, on behalf of his academic career, I think the 
record should indicate—— 

Senator Warkins. Maybe so. Maybe there is a distinction. 

Mr, Morris. Senator, I also think it is appropriate at this time to 
mention that I have since spoken to Professor Wittfogel, since last 
week, and he said that to this day no official of the Canadian Govern- 
ment has ever called him up or asked him whether or not any of his 
testimony was, in fact, accurate. 

Senator Warkrns. I see. Well, that is very interesting. It may 
have some significance. 

Mr. Morris. In connection with that, did he ever say—that is, Mr. 
Norman—in connection with his conversation that he had with you, 
did he say that he had been asked whether or not he had ever been a 
member of the Communist Party ? 

Mr. Emmerson. I do not recall that he said that. I think he spoke 
in very general terms about charges having been made against him, 
and it was his attitude that these were completely unfounded charges 
and that he had gone through a period of investigation and been 
cleared. And I cannot specifically remember that he mentioned Pro- 
fessor Wittfogel’s name. 

Mr. Morris. Senator, in that connection, we asked the State Depart- 
ment if the decision of the Canadian Government ever was—the com- 
munication from the Canadian Government ever was to the effect that 
they discovered that Norman had been a Communist and that he is 
no longer one. The Department has informed us that that has never 
been the effect of any advice given to them by the Canadian Govern- 
ment. 

It would be two entirely different things, Senator, if the answer was 
“Yes; he was a Communist, but he has reformed.” That would be 
very different from saying, “No; this was never true.” 

Because, if it is the latter, then it means that this security memo- 
randum—lI understand that the State Department has now asked the 
FBI for this particular information, and apparently the FBI informa- 
tion that they have given them does confirm the security report that we 
put in the record. 

So, if it is the latter, Senator, not only would they be saying Profes- 
sor Wittfogel’s testimony was false; they would be saying that this 
FBI information that has been delivered to the State Department is, 
by the same token, false—which is entirely different. 

‘Senator Warxrns. Of course, the FBI had to talk to people. They 
do not get this, ordinarily, from documents or circumstances alone; 
they get it from humans. And these people are the original source 
of the testimony, the evidence, and not the FBI. So we have to draw 

on the conclusion that it is still passing on hearsay evidence. 
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But that is neither here nor there. We are not trying anybody in this 
type of a proceeding. 

However, we certainly ought to get whatever information we can 
that would help our own country and its actions with another nation. 
What we do about it after we get that information—how we handle 
it, and so on— that is another matter, entirely a different matter. But 
there is no reason why we should not get as much information as 
we can, and thot is the reason I am querying you about this; to see 
if there is anything about his conduct that would indicate to you in 
any way that he was not loyal to his own country—that he was friendly 
to the Communist group, or to the Communist philosophy, or to Russia. 

Now, that is what we are trying to find out. And, of course, I think 
it would be your full duty to disclose anything you would know of 
that matter, because it is your own Government now, and Norman’s 
Government, asking for that information, if you have it. And you can 
understand, can you not, that some suspicion would be aroused by 
reason of the fact that you had both been under some of these charges, 
and that you met in Beirut and had a rather—you said it was br “ief, 
but depending on the way you look at it—you had a conversation, a 
rather lengthly conversation, with him, 2 hours or more that he was at 
your home. 

Mr. Emmerson. I am sure that I was alert and cautious during 
this conversation, and that, if anything had occurred or any state- 
ment had been made which was unusual, I would have noticed it. 

As far as meeting him is concerned, I believe it was in the normal 
course of one’s social duties. We, of course, meet a great many people, 
diplomats of other countries, in the course of our duties in the Em- 
bassy, and since I had known him previously, and was leaving the next 
day, it would have been normal to have met them on that occasion. 

Now, I am sure that he called on the Ambassador later on, and that 
there must have been a great many associations during that period he 
was in Beirut after I left. 

Mr. Morris. Senator, I think I broke in on a question of yours a 
while ago, when you asked him if he discussed Professor Wittfogel 
at all. 

Senator Watkins. Yes; I wanted to find out if he said anything 
about any testimony Professor Wittfogel had given with respect to 
him. 

Mr. Emmerson. I just cannot remember that he mentioned Dr. Witt- 
fogel. It was in the context of general charges which had been brought 
against him, and I just cannot remember whether Dr. Wittfogel’s name 
was mentioned. 

Mr. Morris. Would it have been logical, Mr. Emmerson, if two old 
friends met, and there has been this public testimony by a college pro- 
fessor that he had been a teacher of a Communist study group, that 
that might have been discussed specifically ? 

Mr. Emmerson. Well, I ee not believe, necessarily, because, of 
course, I did not know Mr. Norman at that period. I have no knowl- 
edge of his experience at Columbia University, or of any of his uni- 
versity career. 

I met him first in 1940 in Japan. So that I do not think, necessarily, 
that would have come up. 
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Senator Warxkins. Had you heard of this testimony of Professor 
Wittfogel that had named Mr. Norman as a Communist—member of 
a Communist cell ? 

Mr. Emmerson. I have heard of testimony with respect to Mr. 
Norman because, as I say, we obtained from the Canadian Legation, 
or Canadian Embassy, in 1952, this press release which stated that 
Norman had been cleared. So I knew there had been some charges. 
Whether I was aware specifically of Dr. Wittfogel’s charges, I can- 
not remember that I have heard about them since—I think, probably, 
that I had heard that that was the testimony. I am not sure when 
he made those statements. 

Mr. Morris. Well, how much of this conversation was devoted to 
this discussion of his having been cleared and your having been 
cleared ? 

Mr. Emmerson. A very small part of it. It was mentioned—— 

Mr. Morris. Five or ten minutes? 

Mr. Emmerson. Five or ten minutes. 

Senator Warxins. Were your wives present during all this time ? 

Mr. Emmerson. That is right; during all of the conversation there 
was no separation. 

Mr. Morris. But there was no discussion of the specifics in either 
case, in your case or his case 

Mr. Emmerson. No. 

Mr. Morris. What, specifically, was the evidence that appeared in 
the record, or 

Mr. Emmerson. No; there was no discussion of the specific evidence. 

Mr. Morris. Now, you said this was primarily a social visit ? 

Mr. Emmerson. That is right. 

Mr. Morris. Yet you did discuss the situation generally; did 
you not? 

Mr. Emmerson. That is right; certainly. 

Mr. Morris. I think you have so testified. 

Mr. Emmerson. Which would be a normal thing to do. 

Mr. Morris. I wonder if you could recapture again as much of the 
detail at that, time about this conversation—how much of the 2 hours 
was devoted to a discussion of the situation that existed at that 
time 

Mr. Emmerson. Well, I could not specify exactly the time. 

They came up to our apartment, and they came in and sat down. We 
had a cocktail, we showed them around the apartment—we have a view 
of the Mediterranean from our terrace—we talked about where we had 
been in the meantime, what our assignments had been. 

As I recall, for about maybe 5 minutes or more we did discuss this 
matter of clearances, and then we got into the Middle East situation. 

This, as I testified the other day, was, of course, before the Israeli 
attack or before the French and British attack, so none of those mat- 
ters came into it. We were concerned with the general developments 
in the Middle East. 

I had been to Israel a few weeks before, and I am sure that I must 
have talked about my experiences in Israel, my observations down 
there of the situation, and I had had several interviews there. 
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And I am sure that he spoke about the situation in Egypt. I be- 
lieve he referred to the economic situation there, and about the Suez 
Canal problem which, of course, was concerning everyone. 

But as I testified previously, I have tried to go over this to the very 
best of my memory, and I cannot recall any categorical] statements, 
any statements, that would be considered slanted in the pro-Communist 
sense, which he made. 

Mr. Morris. You did discuss your official business over there, and 
things you had been doing? 

Mr. Emmerson. We emai the general situation in the area, 
which Foreign Service officers always do when they get together. 

Senator Warxrns. Did you discuss the part that apparently Russia 
was attempting to play in the Mideast ? 

Mr. Emmerson. I am sure we did, because that is the one thing in 
Beirut which concerned us most; the penetration of the Communists. 
And he asked a great many questions of me about Lebanon, because 
he was coming there for the first time; I am sure I talked about the 
Communist efforts, which had been quite considerable even in the small 
country of Lebanon—that is, to try to infiltrate by cultura] means and 
commercial means, to get an influence in the country by indirect 
methods. 

Mr. Morris. And you answered all those questions fully—you did 
not have any reservations in your answer ¢ 

Mr. Emmerson. Well, answered them. I certainly did not divulge 
—_ classified information, but I answered them to the best of my 
ability. 

Mr. Morrrs. I mean, the point is, you had no reservations in answer- 
ing questions; he was an old friend whom you trusted, and you re- 
sponded completely to his questions ? 

Mr. Emmerson. I had only the normal relations, which any Foreign 
Service officer has, if he is discussing something with a person outside 
his own Government and his own Department of State. 

Senator Watkins. Well, you would not discuss it as confidentially 
with him as you would have done with the Ambassador ? 

Mr. Emmerson. With my own? 

Senator Watkins. Your own Ambassador. 

Mr. Emmerson. No, certainly not. There is, of course, a great dif- 
ference. 

Senator Warxins. I have talked with quite a number of ambas- 
sadors, and I did on that trip I had over there in 1953, but I never 
knew how much they were keeping back from me. I didn’t know 
whether they ever told me all they knew about these things or not, 
and whether they would discuss with me classified matters. 

Mr. Morris. You mentioned Joseph Fromm. Had you known him 
in the Far East? 

Mr. Emmerson. I cannot remember whether I met him. He was 
stationed in the Far East at the same time I was, but I had met him 
on previous occasions, and he came to call on me specifically at the 
Embassy. 

Seaaios Watkins. All the times that you knew him, was he rep- 
resentative of the U. S. News & World Report? Is that the one? 

Mr. Emmerson. He is now. Wasn’t he with Newsweek before? 
I am sorry, I cannot remember. But I do not know him well at all; 
I have only seen him two or three times. 
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Mr. Morris. I have only one more question. 


How much of that time, of the 2 hours, did you discuss the political 
situation in the Middle East? 

Mr. Emmerson. I should say it might have been 20 minutes or 30 
minutes, because we then went into lunch and sat around the table, 
and I am sure at the lunch table we did not carry on this discussion. 

Mr. Morris. Senator, I think Mr. Sourwine has some questions. 

Senator Warxins. Mr. Sourwine. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Emmerson, you have told us, I assume now, 
all of the changes that you desire to make in this transcript after read- 
ing it! 

Mr. Emmerson. Yes, I believe—— 

Mr. Sourwine. I just want to be sure you have the opportunity 
fully and had not been sidetracked by other questions. 

Mr. Emmerson. There is only one other minor detail. 

Senator Watkins, on page 2051, says, “You would have been about 28 
when you were in China,” and I replied, “That is right.” 

Well, I was 28 in 1936, when I entered the Service, when I first went 
to the Far East. But in 1944, that is the period that you are referring 
to, I was, of course, 36. 


Mr. Sourwrne. You had been in the Far East 8 years then, as a 
Foreign Service officer ? 


Senator Warxrns. I probably miscalculated; I just did it in a 
hurry. 

Mr. Emmerson. I did not recount correctly. 

Mr. Sourwrne. I think this illustrates, Senator, that Mr. Emmerson 
has gone through this transcript very carefully to make any notes. 

Senator Warxrns. I think that would be a considerable discrepancy. 
I asked him if he was 28, and he said, yes he was 28. 

Mr. Sourwine. He might have misunderstood your question at the 
time, and then, in reading it, noted it. 

Does that include everything that you wanted to volunteer with re- 
spect to changes or emendations of what you testified ? 

Mr. Emmerson. Yes, I believe it does. 

Mr. Sourwine. There is a point in that record where you testified 
with respect to the military mission which was sent to Yenan. Do 
you remember talking about that? You said, I believe, that this was 
with Chiang Kai-shek’s approval. How do you know that, or how 
was that evident to your knowledge? 

Mr. Emmerson. Well, I was in _ before going up to Yenan, 
and I was aware that, as is common aedlides in readquarters, that 
when Vice President Wallace made his trip to China, he specifically 
requested Chiang Kai-shek to permit the ‘United States to send an 
observer mission to Communist China, and that is my recollection— 
that consent was given at that time by the generalissimo, and the mis- 
sion was later established. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you know, Mr. Emmerson, that the generalissimo, 
Chiang Kai-shek, sent for the American Ambassador to protest this 
mission in Yenan? 

Mr. Emmerson. After it was established ? 

Mr. Sourwine. Yes. 

Mr. Emmerson. No; I do not know. 
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Mr. Sourwine. Going back to the question of the occasion of Mr. 
Norman’s visit to Beirut, when you saw him on October—I think you 
said the 27th 

Mr. Emmerson. The 27th. 

Mr. Sourwine (continuing). Do you know what time of the morn- 
ing the boat docked ¢ 

Mr. Emmerson. I think it must have been early in the morning, 
probably 8 o’clock, although I am not sure. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Now, you had, on the day before, telephoned the 
attaché and had talked to him, and through him had extended an oral 
invitation to Mr. Norman to visit? 

Mr. Emmerson. A written note. 

Mr. Sourwine. It was. 

And you had also talked to him on the 

Mr. Emmerson. No; I had talked to him previously on social oc- 
casions. When I learned they were coming on the 27th 

Mr. Sourwine. Oh, yes. 

So you had supplemented that earlier oral invitation with a written 
note on the 26th ? 

Mr. Emmerson. That is right. 

Mr. Sourwine. And then you had been on the telephone on the 
morning of the 27th and confirmed the arrangements that they were 
going to visit you ? 

Mr. Emmerson. I cannot remember how the word came to me. I 
assume it was by telephone during the morning. 

Mr. Sourwine. These are matters which had escaped your recollec- 
tion when you testified earlier ? 

Mr. Emmerson. That is is right. I was concentrating on the sub- 
stance of the conversation, and I simply did not recall these arrange- 
ments. 

Mr. Sourwine. The specific question, I think, was who had gotten 
in touch with whom first. 

Mr. Emmerson. That is right. 

Mr. Sourwine. And these matters escaping your recollection, you 
just assumed that it had been he who had gotten in touch with you? 

Mr. Emmerson. That was the assumption from reading the testi- 
mony afterward, and that is why I wanted at once to clarify the record. 

Mr. Sourwrne. It must have been your assumption at the time, 
because that is the way you testified ? 

Mr. Emmerson. I forgot 

Mr. Sourwine. You were testifying according to the best of your 
recollection ? 

Mr. Emmerson. That is right, and I completely forgot this ex- 
change of correspondence. 

Mr. Sourwine. And when you were asked how he got in touch with 
you, you assumed it must have been through mutual friends, and you 
had forgotten the matter of your previous contact with the-—— 

Mr. Emmerson. That is right. 

Mr. Sourwine. Can you recall, in your conversation with Mr. Nor- 
man, who brought up the matter of clearance? Did he bring it up, or 
did you ask him about it ? 

Mr. Emmerson. It seems to me that he brought it up first. That is 
best of my recollection. 
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Mr. Sourwine. Did he bring it up by asking you about your own 
situation, or by way of volunteering with respect to his own status? 

Mr. Emmerson. I do not remember how the conversation was intro- 
duced. I believe he probably referred to this affidavit. I had never 
had any personal contact with him at that time, and the Canadian 
Embassy had contacted him at Ottawa and furnished him with this 
affidavit. And I believe that he mentioned that first, and then went on 
to speak about his own clearance. That is the best of my recollection. 

Mr. Sourwine. Yes. , 

What affidavit do you mean, Mr. Emmerson? I do not have 
clearly in mind the affidavit you speak of. Was it an affidavit given 
by Mr. Norman ? , 

Mr. Emmerson. That is right. When the charges were made with 
respect to this interrogation of Japanese prisoners of war, in order to 
complete the documentation, which we tried to get together for my 
hearings in 1952, in addition to getting affidavits from the officers of 
SCAP, who had personal knowledge of this, we asked for an affidavit 
from Mr. Norman, since he participated, and he supplied that through 
the Canadian Embassy. 

Mr. Sourwine. It was, then, an affidavit which, through official 
channels, was supplied to the United States State Department ? 

Mr. Emmerson. That is right. 

Mr. Sourwine. That is how you came to know about it 

Mr. Emmerson. That is how I came to know about it. 

Mr. Sourwrine. It was not an affidavit he gave to the Canadians, to 
defend himself there ? 

Mr. Emmerson. No, no; not at all. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Going back, sir, to the question of the military mis- 
sion, and Chiang Kai-shek’s interest therein, were you aware of this 
report—with the chairman’s permission—I should have handed it to 
the chairman first, but it just came to me. May I read it into the 
record ¢ 

Senator Warkins. What does it purport to be? 

My. Sourwrne. It is the text of one of the documents which was 
found in the Amerasia papers. It was a State Department report, so 
far as the indications are, which had been given to Mr. Jaffe from some 
source, and was one of the papers that was seized. 

Senator Watkins. Before reading the whole thing to him, can you 
determine whether or not he knows anything about the general sub- 
ject matter? aceiai 

Mr. Sourwinr. Yes; I have already done that, sir, in asking him 
whether he knew of Chiang’s protest to the Ambassador about the 
military mission in Yenan. 

This is what purports to be a copy of a State Department report 
about that matter, and I wanted to attempt to refresh the witness’ 
recollection by asking him if he saw this State Department report. 

Senator Warkrns. You may doso. 

Mr. Sourwine. May I read it, sir? 

Senator Warxins. Yes. 

Mr. SourwIne (reading) : 

Chinese Communist problem.—On August 30, Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
sent for the American Ambassador and for an hour and a half discussed the Com 


munist problem. He said that the American Government does not understand the 
problem and that it was the duty of the Ambassador to explain it effectively. 
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Besides charging the Communists as usual with treachery and bad faith, the 
main points of Chiang’s argument which he stressed and repeated constantly are: 
On world problems China is disposed to follow the United States. Suggestions 
by us that the Chinese Government should improve its relations with the Soviet 
Union are not an unfriendly act on our part. With regard to the domestic 
problem of Chinese Communists, our Government should fully sympathize 
with and support China. The attitude which we assume may result very serious- 
ly for China. In urging the Chinese Government to resolve its differences with 
the Communists, we are only strengthening the Communists in their recal- 
citrant attitude. When we ask that China agree to the demands of the Com- 
munists, it is the same as asking China to surrender unconditionally to a group 
which is known to be under the influence of a foreign government (the Soviet 
Union). We should tell the Communists to come to an agreement with and sub- 
mit to the Chungking government. The Communists are growing arrogant and 
refuse to go on with negotiations since our observer group arrived in Yenan. 
(This message from Chungking is incomplete, only one section having been 
received.) 

I show it to you as purporting to be a copy, not an original, and sim- 
ply for the purpose of refreshing your recollection as to whether you 
ave ever seen or heard about that report. 


Mr. Emmerson. Is this supposed to be a message from the Embassy 
in Chungking? 

Mr. Sourwrne. It is supposed to be a message to the State Depart- 
ment. I would presume it is from the Embassy. I do not know 
whether it is from the Embassy. 

Mr. Emmerson. No; I have not seen this document before. At least, 
I have no recollection of having seen it. 

Mr. Sourwine. Which bears out what you said earlier, that you 
had no knowledge of any such protest ? 

Mr. Emmerson. I did not go up to Yenan until October, and the 
mission had been in place for some time. 

Mr. Sourwtne. So that is what you were talking about earlier— 


the consent which, you say, was extended to Mr. Wallace when he 
was there ? 


Mr. Emmerson. That wasin July. 

Mr. Sourwtne. And that was all you knew about any question 
about the establishment of the mission ? 

Mr. Emmerson. Yes. I knew the mission was established, and I 
proceeded there under official orders. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Yes, sir. 

Do you know, Mr. Emmerson, do you recall whether, in your dis- 
cussion with Mr. Norman, there was any discussion of the imminence 
or probability of British action, or joint British-French action ? 

Mr. Emmerson. No; I am sure there was no discussion on that. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you make any report to the Department of your 
conference with Mr. Norman ? 

Mr. Emmerson. I did not make any report. I considered this was 
a social occasion of the type which we have constantly, and since 
there was no significance in the conversation I did not make a report. 

Mr. Sourwinr. Mr. Emmerson, back in the time when you and Mr. 
Norman were both attached to SCAP in one way or another, were you 
engaged in counterespionage work ¢ 

Mr. Emmerson. I was not; no. 

Mr. Sourwine. You were not. 

You had mentioned counterespionage, and I wondered if you had 
counterespionage duties. 

Mr. Emmerson. I had no duties with that. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Was Mr. Norman in counterespionage work ? 
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Mr. Emmerson. I do not think so. He was in the section of the 
Counter Intelligence Corps which I believe was called Research and 
Analysis. It indicates it was the research side of the CIC operation. 

Mr. Sourwine. But he was under CIC? 

Mr. Emmerson. He was under CIC. 

Mr. Sourwine. And you were not? 

Mr. Emmerson. And I was not. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did your official duties require you to confer with 
one another ? 

Mr. Emmerson. They did, on several occasions when we would be 


working on a paper which was affected by the reports that we were 
making, and vice versa. 


Mr. Sourwine. Yes. 

That is, you were sometimes ordered or requested or required, in 
line of duty, to confer with him ? 

Mr. Emmerson. That is right; yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. And presumably, he with you? 

Mr. Emmerson. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. Were your offices, that is, your office and his office, 
physically close in SCAP headquarters ? 

Mr. Emmerson. No. Our offices were in the Mitsui Building, which 
was in one part of Tokyo and, as I recall, his was in the Dai Ichi Build- 
ing, or in a building near the Dai Ichi Building, which was some dis- 
tance from ours. 

Mr. Sourwineg. Yes. 

That is a matter measurable in miles, isn’t it? 

Mr. Emmerson. Yes; I would say maybe 2 miles. 

Mr. Sourwine. When you did confer, did you go to his office or did 
he come to your office, or did you confer at some middle—— 

Mr. Emmerson. I would go to his office, and sometimes he would 
come to mine. 

Mr. Sourwinz. Both? 

Mr. Emmerson. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwinz. When you drove into Tokyo with prisoners of war, 
were you and Mr. Norman both in the same automobile? 

Mr. Emmerson. I do not believe so. I think he was in one and I 
was in another. 

Mr. Sourwine. Who was with you—Shiga or Tokuda, or both? 

Mr. Emmerson. Well, I really cannot remember. There were, I 
think, two cars—— 

Mr. Sourwinez. Yes. 

Mr. Emmerson (continuing). And I cannot remember whether 
Shiga was in my car or the other car. 

r. Sourwi1ne. Was Tokuda with you or in the other car ? 

Mr. Emmerson. To the best of my memory now, it seems to me I 
have the impression that Tokuda was in the car where I was. But that 
is, again, simply an impression; I have not thought about this since 
the time. 

Mr. Sourwine. Well, I thought you might remember inasmuch as 
you probably had some conversation on the way, and you might know 
with whom you talked. 

Mr. Emmerson. I recall that coming into Tokyo that Shiga, I be- 
lieve, got carsick and we had to stop the cars and get out for a few 
minutes. 
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Mr. Sourwtne. The two cars were in a convoy, so that when the car 
Shiga was in stopped, you had to stop, too? 

Mr. Emmerson. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. Now, after the interrogation, what happened to 
these two men, Shiga and Tokuda, if you know? 

Mr. Emmerson. After the interrogation we delivered them, the cars 
delivered them, back to headquarters. On October the 10th they were 
released from prison. 

Mr. Sourwine. Well, what was the day of the interrogation ? 

Mr. Emmerson. To the best of my knowledge, it was s about October 
6, October 6 or 7. 

Mr. Sourwrne. So that on this occasion, in spite of the fact that 
SCAP had issued orders freeing all political prisoners, when you fin- 
ished the interrogation you took them back to the prison ? 

Mr. Emmerson. Yes; because the date of their actual liberation 
was October 10. 

Mr. Sourwine. Yes. 

Did you drive with them when they went back to prison ? 

Mr. Emmerson. I do not believe I did. I have no recollection of 
that. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Do you know whether Mr. Norman did? 

Mr. Emmerson. No; I donot remember. 

Mr. Sourwine. Well, you do not know, then, what route was fol- 
lowed in taking them back to the prison, or how directly they went, or 
whether they might have driven around Tokyo at that time? 

Mr. Exerson. No; I do not. 

Mr. Sourwine. Were any instructions given in that regard, as far 
as you know ? 

Mr. Emmerson. Instructions were to take them back to the prison. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Who gave those instructions? 

Mr. Emmerson. Counter Intelligence people. I cannot remember 
the individual 

Mr. Sourwine. And Mr. Norman did not? 

Mr. Emmerson. No; they were entirely under the direction of the 
Counter Intelligence Corps. 

Senator Warxtns. They were still in their custody, were they not ? 

Mr. Emmerson. That is right. 

Senator Watkins. Even when they were up there for investiga- 
tion ? 

Mr. Emmerson. They had not yet been released from prison. 

Mr. Sovurwine. The route they took was not under Mr. Norman’s 
control or under Mr. Emmerson’s control ? 

Senator Warkrns. I assume that would be true, if they were in the 

custody of the Army people—whoever had them. 

Mr. Sovurwine. That is right. They do not even know what route 
they took, or whether or not they drove around Tokyo after the in- 
terrogation. Is that right? 

Mr. Emerson. That is right. 

Mr. Morris. It is your testimony that you did not know? 

Mr. Exmerson. I did not know. 

Mr. Sourwine. When you came in from the prison to headquarters, 
what route did you follow, sir; do you remember ? 

Mr. Emmerson. I do not remember. Fujii is a suburb of Tokyo, it 
is out quite a little distance. I cannot remember how many miles, but 
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it is some little distance from Tokyo. It must have taken 45 minutes 
or an hour to drive in, : 

Mr. Sourwine. As far as you know, was it a direct route which you 
followed ? 

Mr. Emmerson. It was the direct route; yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. When you came in? 

Mr. Emmerson. When we came in. 

Mr. Sourwine. And as you say, you do not know what route was 
followed when they were taken back ? 

Mr. Emmerson. That is right. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Chairman and Mr. Morris, I do not know 
whether it is desirable this morning—I know the chairman said he did 
not have too much time—— 

Senator Warxins. I had an Interior meeting at 10 o’clock, and 
when I came up here I intended to stay a few minutes and go down 
there, but since you did not have anyone here to preside, I stayed on. 
There is a very important project up for one of my sister States. 

Mr. Morris. Senator, as you know, the purpose of this session today 
was to give Mr. Emmerson a chance to correct the record. 

Now, we have some more reports and things we would like to ask him 
about, but we were not prepared to do that today, sir. 

Senator Watkins. Well, if you are not prepared to do it today, 
then let’s recess. 

Mr. Morris. And you are satisfied now, Mr. Emmerson, that the 
corrections have been made, the changes have been made in your 
answers, as set forth in connection with this testimony which appears 
at pages 2044, 2045, and 2047 of the official transcript ? 

Mr. Emmerson. Yes. 

Senator Warkrns. It would be fair also to say that in addition to 
the changes, there was some amplification. In other words, he went 
into it more fully. 

Mr. Emmerson. That was my intention; to amplify the testimony. 

Senator Warxkins. The committee will be in recess. 

(Whereupon, at 11: 05 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned. ) 
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